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. Taneij /Aucedopa flyman; Duncan, Isadora. The Dance (1903). BudepotcKu U3 
KHueu. IJpeducji. Mapu Qanmon Pooepmc. - Canum-Tlemepdypz: H3d. "KaaccuKa- 
Modepn " Kyjibmypnbiu flenmp due mux Hcnyccme UMenu Aucedopu flyman 
[flyHKan-fleninp], 2016. 

Aucedopa flynKan. Taneij. - CT16.: H3d. flynxan-flenmp, 2016. 

AHCE^OPA IAIIKAH 

taheu, [Ey^ymEro] 

ABTOPH3HP OBAHHOE H3^AHHE 

nPE^HCJTOBHE 

3to 6bijio flocTaTOHHO a^bho, b my6HHe bckob, hto HeKOTopBiS ^yx abjiiijicii, Kor^a 
AMce^opa ^yHKaH TaHpeBajia; paHBine TOMy Ha3a#, k caMOMy yrpy MHpa, Kor^a 
BenHHHe /Ty nT H Hanino CBo6oflHoe BBipa>KeHne b KpacoTe Tejia; Kopua phtm 
ABH>KeHH^ cooTBeTCTBOBan pHTMy 3ByKa; Kor^a ABHncemHi HenoBenecKoro Tena 
6bijih e^HHBi c BeTpOM h MopeM; Kor/ia ncecT pyKH nceHiu,HHBi 6biji KaK 
pacnycKaiomHHcn nenecTOK pcrni - h ^aBJieHHe ee hoth Ha noHBy 6bijio KaK miaBHoe 
na^eHHe jiHCTa Ha 3eMJiio. 

YTpOM MHpa, Kor^a nBJiimacB SojiBHian npocTan pa/iocTB 5kh3hh, - pa^ocTB commy, 
BeTpy H AO)KAK), B ABH5KCHHH flepeB&eB H BOJIH, B KpaCOTe CHHHX BepHIHH H 
apOMaTHBix HBeTOB, KOTOpan Hanuia CBoe BBipanceHHe, KaK 6bijio 3a^yMaHO c caMoro 
Hanajia, - h 3to 6bijio HeroSemio, hto TaM ^ojimia Sbuia 6bitb pa^ocTB b Kanc^OM 
ABHnceHHH, 6biji jih cmbicji ee 3KCTa30M, HencHOCTBK), concaneHHeM, nenanBio, 
SjiaroroBeHHeM hjih OTpeneHHeM, KOTOpBie BBipa3HJiH HanSojiBHiyio KpacoTy k 
KOTOpoii HenoBenecKan flyrna Sbuia cnocoSHa. Kor^a nejioBeK h BceneHHan 
flBHraioTcn b pHTMHHecKoii rapMOHHH, h BceM nbuiOM pejiHTHH, jho6bh, 
naTpnoTH3Ma, ncepTBeHHOCTH h cTpacTH, BbipancaBHiHx ce6n tbktbmh KH(J)apBi, ap(j)Bi 
hjih 6y6Ha, TaM0ypHHa hjih THMnaHa; Kor^a MyncHHHBi h nceHmHHBi b pejiHTH03H0M 
3KCTa3e TaHueBajiH nepe^ cbohmh 6oraMH y KaMeHHBix njiHT AOManiHero onara, hjih 
b Jiecax, hjih Ha 6epery Mopn, cjie^yn pa^ocTH >kh3hh, KOTOpan Sbuia b hhx, to TaK 
OHO AOJI5KHO 0BIJIO 6BITB, KOTfla KanCABIH CHJIBHBIH, SOJIBIHOH HJIH nOJIO>KHTeJIBHBIH 
HMnyjiBC HejiOBeHecKoii ^ynin jihjich H3 flyxa b Teno b coBepmeHHOM coraacHH c 
pHTMOM BceJieHHOH. 

TpeKH, B03M05KH0, SojiBHie, HeM jno6aii Apyran H3 flpeBHHx pac, 3HajiH h Bbipa3HJiH 
3th 3aMenaTejiBHBie ceKpeTBi yHHBepcajiBHoro pHTMa. B tom, hto y Hac ocTajiocB ot 
rpenecKOH hchbohhch h CKyjiBnTypBi HejiB3n H36encaTB nyBCTBa 6jih3koto 
noHHMaHHn TaiiHBi ABHnceHHn, KOTOpyio IIpHpofla yTaHBajia ot HecMBicjinmero h 
He3pnmero pa3yMa bo Bee BpeMeHa; h rpenecKHe TaHpopBi, co3HaTejiBHO hjih 
6ecco3HaTejiBHO, Bcer^a ^BHrajiHCB b stoh npeKpacHOH coBepinemiOH rapMOHHH b 
COOTBeTCTBHH CO CXCMOH ABH5KCHHII IIpHpOflBI. IIpOaHaJIH3HpyHTe, eCJIH 
coMHeHeBaeTecB, rpenecKyio CKyjiBnTypy, KOTOpyio mo>kho yBH^eTB Ha (Jiproe 
jiioSoto cTaporo xpaMa, hjih npncTanBHO bcmotphtccb, h He eAHHonc^Bi, a mhoto 
pa3, b no3Bi TaHpyiomHx cfinryp, HapHCOBaHHBix Ha rpenecKOH Ba3e, h bbi yBHflHTe, 
hto TaM HHKorfla He 6bijio HHKaKOH oihh6kh b pHTMe. B fleTCKiix cfinrypax flBHncemtti 
TaKtfce coBepmeHHBi, h ohh TaKHe, KOTOpBie BBipancaiOT nyBCTBa peSemca; KapTHHBi 
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rpenecxoH MOJiOAeacu CHOBa ecTb ABHacemie, KOTOpoe cbohctbchho mojioaocth h 
BecenocTH; 6onee B3pocnbie (|)Hrypbi, roamHbie h cHJibHbie, Taxace aBJiaioTca ApyrHM 
p33BHTHeM aCH3HH, HO BCe OHH HMeiOT a6cOJHOTHyiO pHTMHHeCXyiO 
nocHe^OBaTejibHOCTb, b xoTOpou caMa IIpHpOAa HHKor^a He H3MemieTca. 

TaKHM o6pa30M, rpenecxHH TaHeu, - h 3to mhcc ,2,yHxaH cxaaceT BaM, - sto He 
HaHHOHajibHoe hjih HHAHBHAyajibHoe BbipaaceHue pHTMa. 3to TaHeu Bcex BpeMeH, 
nponiJioro h 6yflymero. 3to npeBHOCHT b ABHaceHHe 3HaHHe o npaBHJiax npupOAti h 
nyrax AOCTHacemia coBepmeHCTBa cj)H3HHecxoro pa3BHTHa nejioBexa. 3to TaHeu 
Bcex jiKD^eii h Bcex B03pacT0B - hjih He tojibko koto-to oahoto - Tax xax Bee pacbi 
jnoAeii OTKpbiBaiOT cboh /tv ih h a-hb 3axoHOB npHpOABi h acHByr no ee npaBHJiaM, 
Bonjiomaa ee KpacoTy h ee HCTHHy. 

Taxon TaHeu, xax oh bbitjhiaiit b cbohx Jiynuiux npoaBJieHHax, b cojihchhom CBeTe, 
c ap(f)oii, (JmeiiTOH h AepeBaHHbiMH AyxoBbiM HHCTpyMeHTaMii; h Tax 3Aecb Bejiuxa 
Marua TaHpa AHce^opbi /JyHxaH, hto Aaace b coBpeMeHHOM TeaTpe OHa 3acTaBJiaeT 
Bac 3a6biTb, hto bbi oxpyaceHbi roropOABio AypapxHx ctch, h BMecTe c My3bixou h 
ABHaceHueM OHa HeceT Bac c co6oh, oSparao x ahxhm jiecaM h x 6ory IlaHy c ero 
cfmeiiTOH h TaHpyiomHMH HHM(J)aMH, xoTopbie o6e3yMejiH ot cojiHua, BeTpa h 
jiioSbh. 

C toto MOMeHTa xax opxecTp HauHHaeT urpaTb h cxjiaAbreaiOTca nacTH 3ejieHoro 
3aHaBeca, h (J)Hrypa, OAeTaa b Mapjno, ocBememiaa hbctom cojiHpa hjih cepbix 
jiyHHbix Jiyneii, hjih jia3ypbio BcnojioxoB SjieAHoro paccBeTa, ABHaceTca mhmo (J)OHa, 
xoTOpbiii AaeT 3<jxJ)exT Marxoii Sjicahoh oSjianHOH rpaAu, Tor^a "noBceAHeBHbie 
yHbuibie mbicjih" yxo^aT nponb, h BH^eHue 3anojiHaeTca BejiHxou, BejiHHecTBeHHOH, 
npocToii xpacaBimeii b paccBeTe JieT. Ecjih 6bi KpbiJiaTaa rioGe^a Moraa 6bi 
paexaHHBaTbCH h H3TH6aTbca OTHOCHTejibHO ee Bbicoxoro nbe^ecTajia b JlyBpe, 
ABHaceHHe ee 6bijio 6bi, HecoMHeHHO, tbxhm ace xax h to, xoTOpoe mhcc ^yHxaH 
noxa3biBaeT HaM b cepuu TaHu,eB no MOTHBaM "H(J)HreHHa b Abjihac", xoTopbie OHa 
C03flajia Ha My3bixy Tinoxa. H xoth TaHeu rpenecxHH no cyra, noTOMy hto mbi 
npHyneHbi ^yMaTb o caMOM npexpacHOM TaHpe xax o rpenecxoM, h noTOMy hto HeT 
TaxHx npexpacHbix cf)pH3 a3binecxHx A<J)hh, xoTopbie He HanoMHHajin 6bi 3to, - 3to 
hcthhho ecTecTBeHHbiH TaHeu MHpa. EcTb Taxoe h3o6hjihc h Bejiuxonenue xpacoTbi 
b xaacAOM hobom ABHaceHHH, xoTOpoe cyTb njiOAOpOAHaa CHJia caMOH 3cmjih, xyjibT 
Bcex 6otob, HeacHaa pa^ocTb Bcex agtcxhx cepAeu, TaM pa^ocTHoe npuBeTCTBiie 
Bcex BJiioSjieHHbix. Barne cepAPe 6beTca h Bamu rjia3a BJiaacHbie, h bbi 3HaeTe, hto 
Taxue npexpacHbie momchtbi ejiynaiOTCH b pe^xHe toabi, Aaace b caMbix CHacTJiHBbix 
acH3Hax. A noTOM 3Ta (jiurypa TaeT oSparao nepe3 3ejieHbie cxjia^xH, h bbi noMHHTe, 
hto, Kor/ia AnceHOpa ^yHxaH TaHpeBajia b IlapHace, BejiHxue xyAoacHHXH h no3Tbi, 
He 6oacb cjie3, njiaxajiu h no3ApaBJuuiH flpyr Apyra c Taxoii peAKOH paAOCTbio. 3to 
HBJiaeTca caMbiM HeoSbiHHbiM - BnenaTJieHHe xax 3Ta aceHipuHa ocTaeTca c BaMH, 
Aaace xor^a TaHeu 3axoHHeH h cueHa nycTa! Bbi npeACTaBJiaeTe ce6e chhhh xynoji, 
BbiruGaiomHHCii HaA tojioboh, c MeppaiomHMH 3Be3AaMH, CTapaeTecb noHMaTb ee 
rna3a h Te jiacxoBbie BeTpbi, pa3BeBaiomHe Bee ee ApannpoBXH, h hbctbi, pacTyipue 
Tax rycTO A-Jia HacTOJibxo Jierxoii hoth, hto6bi [MoacHO 6bijio] hath [no hhm]. 
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(*) Winged Victory of Samothrace, Kpujiaman Ilodeda, Hum Camo([)pa ku ucmn — 
dpeeneepenecKax MpaMopnan cKyjibnmypa dozunu Huku, Haudennan na ocmpoee 
CaMompam na meppumopuu cenmujiuuja mdupoe e anpene 1863 zoda 
(ppaHify'JCKUM KoncyjioM u apxeojiozoM-juodumejieM UlapjieM UlaMnya30. 

BaM He Hy>KHO 3anoMHHaTb hh o/ihoto "rnara" H3 Bcero TaHpa, - jpin 3toh 
JKeHHIHHbl ^OCTH>KeHHeM He HBJHHOTCH "TpiOK", KOTOpblH Hy>KHO nOMHHTb H 
noBTOpaTb. H HeT noKa HMHTaTOpOB Ahchaopm ,H,yHKaH, noTOMy KaK, noKa eipe He 
6bIJ10 HHKaKHX flpyTHX >KeHIII,HH, TOTOBblX OTflaTb BCK) CBOK) 5KH3Hb HHCTOMy 
Ha6moAeHHK) 3a TeM, KaKHMH cpeflcraaMH [co3HflaeTca] xpacoTa, htoSm HCKara 3to 
HCKpeHHe, hto6bi OTKa3aTbca ot Bcero, hto He HaxoflHTCH b npocTOH rapMOHHH c 
npHpo/iOH, hto6bi HflTH no nyra caMOCOBepuieHCTBOBaHHa. Mhcc ,H,yHKaH TaHuyeT, 
Kax OHa ce6n nyBCTByeT, h, nonyHaeTcn TaK, hto6bi noflpancaTb ee TaHuy, 
noTpeSoBajica 6bi, npenc/ie Bcero, caMOOTBep>KeHHbiH Tpy^ h KponoTJiHBbie 
HCCJieAOBaHHn, KOTOpbie no3BOJiHJiH 6bi npHoSpecTH ee Kanecraa cnoKOHHOH, hchoh 
mbicjih h 6e3MaTe>KHoro pyxa , hto 03HanaeT, HanpHMep, He cjie/iyeT oncHflara 
BceoSmero npH3HaHHa nocne tojibko jihhib HenpOAOJDKHTejibHoro Kypca oGynemni. 
MHorne He pa3 cjibiuiajin npo Ance^opy ,UyHKaH, KaK OHa BnepBbie CTaHpeBajia b 
Hbio-HopKe necflTb neT naaan b CTyzjHH 3Ten6epTa HeBHHa b KapHerii-Xonji. Torna 
OHa nojiyHHJia npH3HaHHe y HecKOJibKHx 6naro/iapHbix 3pHTeneH 3a HcnojiHeHHe 
pe^KHx h KpacHBbix Bemen, ho nojiHoe raopnecKoe 3HaneHHe ee pa6oTbi He 6bijio 
nOHHTO. Ee TaHH,bI CHHTaJIHCb OHeHb CHMnaTHHHbIMH B CBOeM CTHJie, KaK 
KapMeHCHTa 6biJia b ApyroM crane, h TaK ^anee, ho He TaK, hto KapMeHCHTa - 3to 
CTpacTHbiH BOCTOpr, ho 3to ynce cobccm flpyran hctophh. 3aTeM, c ee nocKyraMH 
p030B0H h cepoii MapJiH, c ee H^eanaMH h ee CMenocTbio, OHa OTnnbiJia nponb b 
TepMaHHio. TaM OHa, TaK Bbmuio, o^Hanc/ibi hohbio TaHu,eBana b CTyzjHH 
nonynapHoro xy/io>KHHKa - cppamja IIlTyKa, a /lyMaio, - h HeMeflJieHHO MHp 
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HCKyccTBa MiOHxeHa o6e3yMen ot ee paSoTti. reHHH - pe^xaa Beipb, ^aace b 
MlOHXeHe, H OHeHb BbICOKO HeHHMBIH TaM, H XyHOaCHHXH He 3aMe,ZtJIHJIH npH3HaTB 
HCKyccTBO, ctojib 6ojibmoe, hto oho npocTHpajiacb Ha3a^ k cDh^hio h o6pamanocb 
[Bnepe^] ko Been BenHoera. 

Hmchho b MiOHxeHe TaHeu mhcc ,2,yHxaH 6biji npmniT xax onpeflejieHHoe, 
3HanHMoe HCKyccTBO; Taxace b repMamm OHa npuoSpejia yBepeHHOCTB b CBoeh 
paSoTe, xoTOpaa no3BOJiHJia eh ynpe^HTB cboio niKOJiy h HanaTb roTOBHTB 
MOHorpac|)HK) "TaHeu Synymero", nepehTH k Henocpe^cTBeHHOMy co3HflaHHio 
CBoero HCKyccTBa, KOTOpoe OHa yace ocHOBana h pa3BHBana. H, ecjin ^ojiaceH 6bitb 
TaHeu 6yflymero, aoctohhbih npHBeTCTBua xax BejiHKoe HCKyccTBO, to, 6e3ycji0BH0, 
OH flOJiaceH B03HHKHyTB H3 3TOTO 3ApaBOTO B03BpaTa k npocTOTe, KpacoTe H npaB^e. 
riocKOJiBKy mhcc ^yHxaH CKa3ana b cbohx jiexHHax: "Bee Apyrue bhjtbt HCKyccTBa 
npH3HaJIH, HTO BeJIHKOe HCKyCCTBO ^OJiaCHO 6bITB oSHaaceHHBIM HCKyCCTBOM. OflHH 
TOJibKO TaHeu Boajica o6HaaceHHoh cfiHrypbi." H Bee ace, TaHeu He CMyipanca 
norpyacaTbca Ha HH3MeHHbie rny6HHbi b npeflJioaceHHH oSHaaceHHoh cfiHrypbi, h b 
HenpucTOHHbix HaMexax Ha Hee. B caMOM flejie, MHorue H3 Hac 3anuiH Tax flanexo, - 
ocoSeHHO b TaHije, - [/janexo] ot Been npaB^bi h hhctotbi, KOTOpyio mbi HipeM Ana 
ByjibrapHOCTH uepe3 oSHaaceHHyio cfiHrypy, bmccto toto, hto6bi npH3HaTb 
o6HaaceHHOCTb oahhm H3 bcjihkhx 3JieMeHTOB Bcero Bbicmero nnacTHHecxoro 
HCKyccTBa. Ilonaraa 3to, h xax 3to Aenanu rpexu, mhcc ^yHxaH ocMejiHJiacb 
HacTaHBaTb Ha BKJuoueHHH 3toto 3JieMeHTa b ee HCKyccTBO, h Tax, Bonpexu Teppopy 
cxpOMHHH h xaHaceh, h [He3AOpoBOMy] HHTepecy npocTomoAHHOB, OHa TaHuyeT c 
TOJIblMH XOHeHHOCTaMH H C He3aTaHyTBIM B XOpCCT TeJIOM, ApanupOBaHHblM TOJIbXO 
b pa3BeBaiomyK)ca Mapjuo, xoTOpaa, xor^a OHa ABHaceTca, OTxpbiBaeT Bee 
H3bicxaHHbie 3MOHHH, xoTOpbie OHa HayuHJiacb H3o6paacaTb. 

Ao xaxofi cTeneHH a 6yAy HenpaBHJibHO noHaTa, — ho hh b xoeM cnynae He mhcc 
^yHxaH, — ecjiH 3Aecb a cxaacy npaMO, hto, 3a HcxmoueHueM ee TaHpa, a 3Haio, Ha 
3anafle, no xpahHeh Mepe, He MoaceT 6bitb [Apyroro] BnojiHe cnoHTaHHoro 
BbipaaceHHa TaHpeBanbHoro HMnyjibca, xpOMe xax no^JiHHHbiH psrrahM Hameh 
coScTBeHHoii CTpaHbi? 3flecb, onara ace, tot TaHeu,, xoTOpbiH npocTbie moAH 
CAeaajiH BbipaaceHHeM caMbix nepB03AaHHbix smohhh, h xor^a 3to 6biJio CAenaHO 
caMHMH HerpaMH, oho o6peno noaHOTy rpapuH Bcex ecTecTBeHHbix npupOAHbix 
Bemeh. 3to HCTHHHoe h puTMHHHoe BbipaaceHHe toto, xax 3th jhoah oipyipaioT 
acH3Hb, h nosTOMy 3to HMeeT cymecTBeHHOio xpacoTy, Tax hto Taxaa axcnpeccHa 
HHxor^a He nepecTaeT ^epacaTb. 

B TeueHHe nara aeT mhcc /JyHxaH roynana ChmcJiohhio BeTxoBeHa b efia Maacop 
[CHM(J)OHHa No 6 <j)a Maacop, op. 68 («IIacTOpajibHaa») — Symphony Nr. 6 (F-Dur) 
op. 68 „Pastorale“], npeac^e ueM pucxHyTb npe^CTaBUTb ee nySnuxe. 3to 
HHTepecHoe coBnaAeHHe, hto Baraep b ero pa6oTe "IIpOH3BeAeHHH ucxyccTBa 
SyAymero" cxa3aji OTHOCHTejibHO stoh Chm(J)ohhh BeTxoBeHa, hto 3to ecTb 
"Ano(J)eo3 TaHpa", h to, hto mhcc ^ymcaH ponacHa 6biJia TaHpeBaTb ChmcJiohhk) 
BnepBbie nepep (j)pay Ko3hmoh Baraep. HacToabxo BonHyioipHH, HacTOJibxo 
npoHHxaioHiHH nyaxc 3toto TaHpa, xoTOpbih coBceM He TpypHO noHHTb, Torpa 
opHaacpbi hohbk), xorpa mhcc ,3yHxaH TaHpeBana b JIoppoHe, 3nneH Teppu, xoTOpaa 
Ha6mopana 3a pa6oTOH BnepBbie, B^pyr Bcxonnaa Ha hoth, Bbicoxaa h xpacuBaa, 
noBepnyaacb x ayzprropuH, h BocxaHXHyaa c apaMaTimecKHM eepbe3HOCTbio: "Bbi 
noHHMaeTe, hto bbi CMOTpHTe? rioHHMaeTe hh bbi, hto 3to caMbiu HecpaBHHMO 
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KpacHBbiii TaHeij b MHpe? Bbi ijemiTe to, hto 3Ta >KeHipnHa ^enaeT ^jih Bac? - 
Bo3Bpam,eHHe yTpaneHHOH KpacoTBi ncicyccTBa CTaporo MHpa?" Hmchho TaKHM 
o6pa30M 3th flBe BeaHKHe xyao>KmmBi bctpcthjihcb, h Tax HananacB hx HCKpemiHH, 
AnHTejiBHaa ^py>K6a. 



H 3TO 6bIJIO CpaBHHMO C TeM, HTO KaJKflBIH [3pHTeJIb] OlUymaJI B HbK)-HopKe, KOT/ia, 
b TeneHHe nepBOH He^ejiH stoto "HecpaBHHMoro TaHpa", ayuHTOpua 3eBana h 
HacMexanacB, h 6biJia nenajiB y asm b SnecTicax, 3aBJieKaiomHx cbohx 6e3ronoBBix 
jik)6obhhkob. To, hto apTHCTa 6bijio bo3mo>kho Tam;eBaTB nepe3 Taicyio CTeHy 
HeecTecTBeHHBix CTaH^apTOB h ByjibrapHBix nyBCTB - to 6bina BBicoicafl jpam, 
KanecTBaM mhcc /JyHKaH, ee My>xecTBa h uejieycTpeMJieHHOCTH. Kohchho, Taxaa 
CHTyapna He 6bina 6bi B03M0>KHa b Hbio-HopKe b cepe/pme 3hmbi, Kor^a Hanni 
noaTBi, 5KHBonHCHBi, CKyjiBnTOpbi h micaTejiH Haxo/piTOi b ropo,ne Ha pa6oTe h Ha 
OT^Bixe. Ho npe^CTaBBTe ce6e cnpaBeflJiHBoe Hero/iOBaHHe HejiOBeica, KOTOpBiH 
TenjiBiM BenepOM norneji [Ha npeflCTaBJieHHe] b SpOflBeiiCKOM onepeTOHHOM 
HaCTpOeHHH, HO KOTOpOTO BCTpeTHJIH TjIIOKOM H EeTXOBeHOM, h npe/iCTaBJieHHeM 
KpaCOTBI, CTOJIB npOCTOH, HTO 3TO, TaK HJIH HHaHe, Ka3aJIOCB flOBOJIBHO 6aHaJIBHBIM. 
no3>Ke, k KOHpy CTOJiKHOBeHHa [co 3pHTen^MH], Ka3anocB, Bee noxoflHJio Ha jihhhbih 
TpHyM(J) COHHHHTeJia, H KOT/ja MHCC ,3,yHKaH HaKOHeU, floSHJiaCB OBaU,HH OT 3TOH 
caMOH ay^HTOpHH, KOTopaa, co cjie3aMii Ha rna3ax, He Morjia noKHHyTB TeaTp, 
BBOBiBaa Ha 6hc pa3 3a pa30M, Tpe6ya EojiBine IIIoneHa, EonBHie EeTxoBeHa, 
SoJIBHie, CHOBa H CHOBa, 6oJIBHie My3BIKH B COK)3e C BeJIHHaHHIHM TaHH,eM, KOTOpBiH 
Kor/ia-jiH6o 3Han Hbio-HopK. 

Mapu OanmoH Podepmc (1864-1956) 
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AHCE^OPA ^YHKAH 
TAHEII, 

BBE^EHHE 

Mem npocnm zoeopumb o "Tarnfe dydyipezo" — ho kuk omo 603 modkho? B 
mmbdecxm Jiem x 603 mojk:ho CMOzy nmo-mo cimsamb. KpoMe mozo, x ecezda 
CHumajia omo necKpoMHbiM dm cedx, nmodbi zoeopumb o MoeM marnie. Jhodu, 
Komopbie cuMnamusupyrom Mne, noHUMCiiom, nmo x numawcb dodumbcx donbiuezo 
ycnexa, next y Mem cemac; Jiwdu, Komopbie ne cuMnamu 3 upyjom, noHimarom 
nymue, neM x, noneMy ohu ne [cuunamusupyrom]. 

Aficeflopa /fymcaH. 

taheu, EyflymEro. 

Memi npocHJiH, hto6bi x BbiCKa 3 ajiacb o Taime 6 yAymero. Ho Kaic MHe c^ejiaTb 3to? 
MHe Ka>KeTCM, eipe He npHnuio Moe BpeMn; jieT b miTBAeciiT x, bo3mo>kho, cyMeio 
CKa 3 aTB HTO-HH 6 yAB no 3 TOMy Bonpocy. KpoMe Toro, x He npeACTaBmiio ce 6 e, hto 
Mory x CKa 3 aTB o cBoeM Tamje. JIioah, CHMnaTH 3 HpyiomHe Moeii AenrejibHOCTH, 
BepHO, Jiynme Memi cbmoh noHHMaiOT, Hero x coScTBemio xony, k neMy CTpeMJiiocB; 
a CHMnaTH 3 HpyioH],He eii, x yBepeHa, 3 HaiOT Jiynme Memi noneMy. 

Pa3 Memi cnpocHJia o,HHa ^aMa, noneMy x Tamiyio 6 ocax, x en OTBeTHJia: «3to 
noTOMy, hto x nyBCTByK) SjiaroroBeHne nepeA KpacoTOH HenoBeHecKOH hoth». ^aMa 
3aMeTHJia, hto OHa He ncnbiTajia stoto nyBCTBa. 31 cica3ajia: «Ho, cyAapbimi, 
HeoExo^HMO nonyBCTBOBaTB 3to, noTOMy hto cfiopMa h njiacTHHHOCTB hoth 
HejioBenecKOH — BejiHKan noEe^a b hctophh pa3BHTmi HejiOBeica». — «3I He Bepio b 
pa3BHTHe HenoBeKa»,— B03pa3HJia AaMa. «3I yMOJiKaK),— cica3ajia x, — Bee, hto x 
Mory c^ejiaTB, 3to OTOCJiaTb Bac k mohm noHTeHHbiM yHHTemiM Hapjib3y ^apBHHy h 
3pHCTy reKKejiio».— «J\a x, — cica3ajia AaMa, — He Bepio hh Hapjib3y /],apBHHy, hh 
3pHCTy reKKejiio». TyT yxc x He Hanuiacb, hto CKa3aTb en Ha 3to. Bbi bhahtc, x 
coBceM He yMeio ySoK^aTb moAeii, h Jiynnie 6bi MHe BOBce He tobophtb. Memi 
H3BJieKJIH H3 OflHHOHeCTBa MOeH pa 60 HeiI KOMHaTbl BO HMH 6jiaTOTBOpHTeJIBHOCTH, H 

bot x ctok) nepeA bbmh, po6en h 3aHKancb, coSnpaiocb c^ejiaTb BaM AOKJiaA o Tam;e 
Syflymero. 

TaHeu 6yAymero, ecjin o6paTHTbcn k nepBOHCTOHHHKy bchkoto TaHpa, — b 
npHpo^e, 3to TaHeu AaJieicoro nponuioro, 3to TaHeH, KOTopbiii 6biji h bchho 
OCTaHeTCH HeH3MeHHbIM. B HeH3MeHHOH BeHHOH rapMOHHH flBH5KyTCH BOJIHbl, BeTpbl 
h map 3eMHOH. H He hacm )Ke mbi k Mopio, He BonpomaeM y oiceaHa, icaic ^BHrancH 
oh b nponiJiOM, Kax Sy^eT oh ABHraTbcii b 6yAymeM; mbi nyBCTByeM, hto ero 
ABH5KeHHH COOTBeTCTByiOT npHpO^e ero BOA, BeHHO COOTBeTCTBOBaJIH eil H BeHHO 
6yAyT en eooTBeTCTBOBaTB. 

J\a h ABH^KeHHH 3Bepeii, noxa ohh Ha cBo6oAe, BcerAa — Jinmb Heo6xoAHMoe 
CJieACTBHe HX CymeCTBOBaHHH H TOH CBH3H, B KOTOpOH CTOHT HX 5KH3HB K 5KH3HH 
3eMJin. 3aTO, Kax tojibko jhoah npHpynaT 3Bepn h c bojih nepeHecyT ero b TecHbie 
paMKH HHBHJIH3aHHH, OH TepHeT CnOCOSHOCTb ABHTaTBCH B nOJIHOH TapMOHHH C 
BeJIHKOH npnpOAOH, H ABH5KeHHH eTO CTaHOBHTCH HeeCTeCTBeHHBI H HeKpaCHBBI. 
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,2,BHaceHHa Anicapfl, acHBinero Ha cBo6ofle b TecHeMmeH cBa3H c npHpoflOH, 6bijih 
HenocpeACTBeHHBi, ecTecTBeHHBi h npeKpacHBi. Tojibko Haroe Teno MoaceT 6bitb 
eCTeCTBeHHO B CBOHX flBHaceHHaX. H, flOCTHrayB BepniHHBI HHBHJIH3aHHH, HeJIOBeK 
BepHeTca k HaroTe; ho 3to yace He 6y^eT 6ecco3HaTejiBHaa HeBOJiBHaa HaroTa 
AHKapfl. HeT, 3to dyjiQT co3HaTejiBHaa ^oSpOBOJiBHaa HaroTa 3penoro HejiOBexa, 
Teno KOTOporo 6yneT rapMOHnnecKHM BBipaaceHneM ero ^yxoBHoro cymecTBa. 
,3,BHaceHHa 3Toro HejiOBeKa Synyr ecTecTBeHHBi h npeKpacHBi, KaK ^BHacemia 
flHKapa, KaK ^BHaceHHa BOJIBHOrO 3Bepfl. 

Kor^a flBH5KeHHe BcejieHHOH cocpeflOTOHHBaeTca b HH,a,HBH,nyajiBHOM Tejie, oho 
npoaBJiaeTca Kax bojhl HanpHMep, ^BHaceHne 3cmjih KaK cpeAOTOHHe OKpyacaiomHx 
ee chji aBJiaeTca ee BOJieii. H 3eMHBie cymecTBa, KOTOpBie b cboio onepe^B 
HCnBITBIBaiOT H KOHHeHTpHpyiOT B Ce6e BJIHflHHe 3THX CHJI, BOnJIOmeHHOe H 
nepe^aHHoe no HacjieflCTBy hx npe^KaMH h o6ycjiOBJieHHoe hx OTHomeHneM k 
3eMJie, pa3BHBaioT b ce6e cBoe HH,a,HBH,nyajiBHoe ^BHaceHHe, KOTOpoe mbi Ha3BiBaeM 
hx BOJieii. 

H HCTHHHBIH TaHCH HMeHHO H flOJiaceH 6 bI 6bITB 3THM eCTeCTBeHHBIM THrOTCHHeM 
bojih HHflHBH^yyMa, KOTOpaa caMa no ce6e He 6ojiee h He MeHee KaK TaroTeHne 
BcejieHHOH, nepeHeceHHoe Ha jihhhoctb nejiOBeKa. 

Bbi, KOHenHO, 3aMeTHJin, hto a ^epacycB B3rji«AOB IIIoneHrayspa h roBOpio ero 
BBipajKeHHUMH; ero cnoBaMH a ^eiicTBHTejiBHO Jiynme Bcero Mory BBipa3HTB to, hto 
xoTejia CKa3aTB. 

^BHyKeHHH, KOTOpBIM yHHT IHKOJia SaJieTa HaiHHX AHeil, ABH5KeHHH, KOTOpBie 
TipeTHO 6opK)TCH C eCTeCTBeHHBIMH 3aKOHaMH THTOTeHHH, C eCTeCTBeHHOH BOJieii 
HHflHBH^yyMa H COCTOHT B TJiySOKOM npOTHBOpeHHH, KaK C ABH5KeHHHMH, TaK H C 

(J)OpMaMH, C03/iaHHBIMH npHpOflOH, - 3TH flBHaceHHa no CyipeCTBy CBOeMy 

SecnJIOAHBI, TO eCTB He pOaC^aiOT C HeH36eaCHOH Heo6xO,HHMOCTBIO HOBBIX Sy^ymHX 
(J)opM, ho yMHpaiOT Tax ace, KaK h npoH3omjiH. BBipaaceHne, KOTOpoe TaHeu Harneji 
ce6e b SajieTe, r^e fleiicTBHa Bcer^a BHe3anH0 oSpBreaiOTca h b cbmhx ce6e HaxoAOT 
CBOIO CMepTB, Tfle HH flBHaceHHe, HH n03a, HH pHTM He pOaCflaiOTCH B npHHHHHOH 
CBa3H H3 npeABiflymero h b cboio onepe^B HecnocoSHBi ^btb HMnyjiBc npHHHHHO- 
cjieflCTBeHHOMy fleiiCTBHio, — ecTB BBipaaceHne ^ereHepaHHH Bcero acHBoro. Bee 
ABHaceHHa coBpeMeHHoii SajieTHoii HiKOJiBi — SecnjiOAHBie ^BHacemia, h6o ohh 
npOTHBOeCTeCTBeHHBI, h6o OHH CTpeMHTCH C03flaTB HJIJII03HI0, 6yflTO 6bi J\JIX HHX 
3BKOHBI THTOTeHHa He CymeCTByiOT. nepBOHanaJIBHBie, HJIH OCHOBHBie, flBHaceHHH 
HOBoro ncKyccTBa TaHu,a aojhkhbi Hecm b ce6e 3apOABim, 113 KOTOporo Morjin 6bi 
pa3BHBaTBca Bee nocjie,nyiomHe ^BHaceHHa, a Te b cboio onepeflB poac^ajin 6bi b 
SecKOHenHOM coBepmeHCTBOBaHHH Bee BBicmne h BBicmne (J)opMBi, BBipaaceHne 
BBICHIHX H^eil H MOTHBOB. 

TeM ace, kto Bee eipe nepnaeT y/iOBOJiBCTBHe b ^BHaceHHax coBpeMeHHoii 6ajieTHoii 
hikojibi, TeM, kto eipe yBepeH, hto coBpeMeHHBiii 6ajieT MoaceT 6 bitb onpaB^aH 
KaKHMH-Jin6o HCTOpHHeCKHMH, XOpeOTpa(J)HHeCKHMH HJIH HHBIMH MOTHBaMH, TeM X 
CKaacy, hto ohh He cnocoSHBi BH^eTB ^ajiBine SajieTHoii ioSohkh h tphko. Ecjih 6bi 
B 30p HX MOT npOHHKHyTB TJiy6ace, OHH 6 bI yBH^eHH, HTO nofl K)60HKaMH H TpHKO 
ABHacyrca npoTHBoecTecTBeHHO o6e3o6paaceHHBie mbiihhbi; a ecjiH mbi 3aniaHeM 
eipe ray6ace, to no^ MBimpaMH mbi yBH^HM Taxne ace o6e3o6paaceHHBie kocth: 
ypo^JHiBoe Tejio h HCKpHBJieHHBiii CKejieT njiameT nepe^ HaMn! Hx H3ypOflOBaao 
HeecTecTBeHHoe njiaTBe h HeecTecTBeHHBie ^BHaceHna — pe3yjiBTaT yneHna h 
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BoenHTaHiM, a j\jix coBpeMeHHoro 6aaeTa 3to HeroSeacHO. BeAt oh Ha tom h 
3HaCA0TCH, HTO 06e306paaCHBaeT OT npHpOABI KpaCHBOe TeJIO >KeHH],HHBI! HHKaKHe 
HCTOpHHecKHe, xopeorpa(j)HHecKHe h nponue ocHOBamni He MoryT onpaBAaTB stoto. 
bailee, 3aAana bchxoto HCKyccTBa — cayacHTB BBipaaceHHeM bbichihx h ayHiunx 
H^eaiiOB nejiOBeKa. CxaacHTe, xaxue ace HAeaaBi BBipaacaeT 6aneT? 

HeKor^a TaHeu 6 biji caMBiM SaaropOAHBiM HCxyecTBOM, Oh CHOBa AoaaceH cTaTB 
TaKOBBIM. Oh flOJDKeH BCnJIBITB CO AHa, Ha KOTOpOe OnyCTHHCfl. TaHHOBHIHHa 
SyAymero noAHHMeTca Ha Taxyio BBicoTy coBepmeHCTBa, hto cTaHeT nyTeBO^HOH 
3Be3floii jijix flpyrnx HCKyccTB. XyAoacecTBeHHO H3o6pa3HTB to, hto 6onee Bcero 

3AOpOBO, npeKpaCHO H HpaBCTBeHHO, - BOT MHCCHH TaHU,OBHIHHBI, H 3TOH MHCCHH X 

nOCBflmy CBOK) aCH3HB. 

Moh HBeTBi MHe Toace HaBeBaiOT Meury o hobom TaHue, Ha3Baaa 6bi ero: «CBeT, 
hbioiahhch Ha SeaBie HBeTBi». 3tot TaHeu, nyTKO nepe^aji 6bi cbct h 6eaH3Hy hbctob 
riepe^aji 6bi Tax hhcto, Tax chjibho, hto hioah, yBHAeBiHHe ero, cxa3ajin 6bi: «Bot 
ABHaceTca nepeA HaMH Aynia, yBHAeBiuaa cbct, Aynia, noHyBCTBOBaBiuaa 6eaH3Hy 
6eaoro HBeTa». «EaaroAapa ee acHOBHAeHHio mbi HcnoamieMCfl paAOCTBio ABHaceHua 
jierxHx BecejiBix cymecTB». «Bepe3 ee acHOBHAeHHe h b Hac BHHBaeTca jiacxoBoe 
ABHaceHue Been npupOABi, Boeco3AaHHoe TaHH,OBH],HHeH». «Mbi nyBCTByeM, b Hac 
CHHBaiOTCH xoaeSamia CBeTa c npeACTaBaeHueM cBepxaiomeH 6eaH3HBi». «3tot 
TaHeu AoaaceH CTaTB mojihtboh! KaacAoe ero ABHaceHue AoaacHO bo3hochtb CBoe 
xojieSaHue ao caMoro He6a h cTaHOBHTBca nacTBio bchhoto pHTMa BceaeHHOH». 
HaiiTH ajib HejioBeHecxoro Tejia Te npocTBie ABHacemia, H3 xotopbix b bchho 
Memnomeucfl, SecxoHeHHOH h ecTecTBeHHOH noejieAOBaTejiBHOCTH pa30BBK)Tca Bee 
ABHaceHHa SyAymero TaHpa, — bot 3aAana 6aaeTHOH hixojibi Harnux Aneu. Bto6bi 
3to noHHTB, nocMOTpHTe Ha TepMeca rpexoB hjih xax ero H3o6paacaiOT HTaaBaHUBi 
paHHero Bo3poacAeHHa. Oh npeACTaBJieH aeacanpiM Ha BeTpe. Ecjih 6bi xyAoacHHxy 
3axoTejiocB npHAaTB ero cTone BepTHxajiBHoe noaoaceHHe, oh 6biji 6bi coBepmeHHO 
npaB: bcab 6ot, aeacaipHH Ha BeTpe, He xacaeTca 3eMJiH. Ho b MyApOM 3HaHHH, hto 
hh oaho ABH>xeHHe He 6yAeT npaBAHBBiM, ecjiu oho He BBi3BiBaeT b Hac 
npeACTaBJieHH^i o caeAyiomHx 3a hhm ABHacemiax, cxyjiBnTOp npeACTaBHJi TepMeca 
Tax, hto CTona ero xax 6yATO noxoHTca Ha BeTpax, h 3thm oh BBBBiBaeT y 3pHTeaa 
BneHaTJieHue bchho cymux ABHaceHHH. Bcaxyio no3y, Bcaxoe BBipaaceHue a Moriia 
6bi b3htb a-bb npHMepa. CpeAH tbichh (J)uryp, H3o6paaceHHBix Ha rpenecxHx Ba3ax h 
cxyjiBnTypax, bbi He HaiiAeTe hh oahoh, ABHaceHue xoTOpou He BBi3Bmano 6bi 
neniGeacno caeayiOLnero. Tpexu 6bijih neooLiKnoBennL.iMH n a 6 a i o a a t e a a m h 
npupOABi, b xoTOpou Bee BBipaacaeT SecxoHenHoe, Bee HapacTaiomee pa3BHTHe — 
pa3BHTHe, He HMeiomee hh xoHu,a, hh ocTaHOBOx. Taxue ABHaceHHa BcerAa 6yayT 
3aBHceTB ot nopoacaaiomero hx Tena h aoaacHBi 6yAyT BnoaHe eMy 
eooTBeTCTBOBaTB. ,3,BHaceHHa acyxa ecTecTBeHHO eooTBeTCTByiOT ero o6auxy, 
ABHaceHHH jiomaAH eooTBeTCTByiOT ee caoaceffino; coBepmeHHO Tax ace ABHacemia 
HeaoBeHecxoro Teaa AoaacHBi eooTBeTCTBOBaTB CBoeu (J)opMe. H aaace 6oaBHie toto, 
ohh AoaacHBi eooTBeTCTBOBaTB ero HHAHBHAyajiBHOMy o6amcy: TaHeu AByx hhh hh b 
xoeM caynae He AoaaceH 6bitb ToacAecTBeHHBiM. 

npHHHTO AyMaTB, hto TaHeu AoaaceH 6 bitb tohbxo pHTMHHeH, a cfmrypa h caoaceHHe 
Tamjopa He hmciot Huxaxoro 3HaneHHa; ho 3to HeBepHo: oaho AoaacHO BnoaHe 
eooTBeTCTBOBaTB ApyroMy. Tpexu ray6oxo HyBCTBOBaau 3 to. Bo3bmcm xoTa 6 bi 
T aHeu 3poca. 3 to TaHeu, peSemca. ^BHacemra ero MaaeH&xux ToacTeHBXHx pynoHOx 
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BnouHe OTBenaioT cBoeii cfiopMe. riofloniBa o^hoh Horn cnoxoiiHO onHpaeTCii Ha 
ocHOBaHHe — no3a, xoTOpan Bxuia 6bi HeKpacHBa b pa3BHTOM Tejie: Taicoe ABHnceHHe 
6bijio 6bi HeecTecTBeHHBiM h BBiHyncAeHHBiM. TaHeu carapa Ha cjie,nyiomeM pncyHKe 
hocht coBepmeHHO hhoh xapaKTep. Ero ABHnceHHil — ABHnceHHil 3penoro h 
MycKyjiHCToro MyncHHHBi, ohh yn,HBHTenBHO rapMOHHpyiOT c ero TejiocjionceHHeM. 

Bo Bcex cbohx KapTHHax h CKyjiBnTypax, b apxHTeKType h no33HH, b TaHue h 
T pare^HH rpexn 3aHMCTBOBajiH cboh abh^kchh^ H3 ABHnceHHH npnpOABi. ilcHen 
Bcero 3 to BHJTHO b hx rooSpanceHHiix 6oroB: rpenecxne 6orn — ojiHueTBOpeHHe chji 
npnpOABi; Rax ojiHueTBopeHne chji npHpoflBi ohh Bcer^a H3o6pa>xeHBi b nojio>xeHHH, 
KOTOpoe BBipa^KaeT KOHueHTpaHHio npouBJieHH^ 3 thx chji. Bot noneMy rpenecxoe 
HCKyCCTBO He OCTaJIOCB TOJIBKO HaiJHOHaJIBHBIM ii xapaKTepHMM — OHO 6 bijio h 
bchho SyneT ncxyccTBOM Bcero HejiOBeHecTBa. 

Bot noneMy, xoiyia n TaHiiyio 6ocan no 3eMJie, n npHHHMaio rpenecxne no3Bi, Tax 
xax rpenecxne no3&i xax pa3 h ^bjhhotch ecTecTBeHHBiMH nojioxeHH^MH Ha Harneii 
njiaHeTe. Bo bcuxom ncxyccTBe Haroe ecTB caMoe npexpacHoe. 3Ta HCTHHa 
o6meH3BecTHa. Xy/jomnix, cxyjiBnTop, no3T — Bee pyxoBOflCTByiOTcn eio, tojibxo 
TaHii,op 3a6BiJi o Heii. Tor^a xax hmchho oh h aojdxch 6bi Jiynnie flpyrnx homhhtb 
ee: Be^B MaTepnaji ero HcxyccTBa — caMO HejiOBenecxoe Tejio. 

B co3epnaHHH HejiOBenecxoro Tena h chmmctphh ero cfiopM nejiOBex nonepnHyji 
nepBoe nomnne xpacoTBi. H HOByio rnxojiy TaHpa aojhxhbi cocTaBHTB Te flBH>xeHHii, 
xoTopue ctout b TecHeinneH rapMOHHH c coBepmeHHoii cfiopMoii HejiOBenecxoro 
Tena h xoTOpBie caMH aojhxh&i pa3BHBaTB h eoBeprueHCTBOBaTB Teno nejioBexa. 

Pa/jH 3 toto 6y/iymero TaHpa n h HaMepeHa paSoTaTB. Xora He 3Haio, o6jia/iaio jih n 
HyncH&iMH .zpra toto xanecTBaMH. MonceT 6 bitb, y Memi HeT He tojibxo reHnajiBHOCTH, 
ho h TajiaHTa, h TeMnepaMeHTa; 3aTO n 3Haio: y Memi ecTB o^ho — bojih. 3Heprnn h 
bojw no^nac MorymecTBeHHeii reHnajiBHOCTH, TanaHTa h TeMnepaMeHTa. 

IIo3BOJiBTe MHe 3apaHee oTnapnpoBaTB Bee, hto MonceT 6bitb cxa3aHO o Moeii 
Heenoeo6HOCTH bbihojihhtb cbok) 3a^any, cjieAyiomeii 6aceHxoii. 

Both CMOTpejin cxbo3b cTexjwHHyio xpBirny Moero aTejixe, h A(f)HHa cxa3ajia: «OHa 
He yMHa, OHa BOBce He yMHa, HanpoTHB, OHa HeoSBixHOBeHHO rjiyna». 

H ^eMeTpa B3rjwHyjia Ha Memi h cxa3ajia: «,3,a Be^B OHa HCTOipeHa, 3Ta ManiOTxa! 
OHa He noxonca Ha mohx BBicoxorpyuBix flonepen, nrpaiomHx b EjieceiicxHx nojinx. 
Be^B y Hee mo>xho Bee pe6pa nepecnmaTB; HeT, He ^ocToiiHa OHa TaHpeBaTB Ha 
Moeii npocTopHOAOponcHoii 3eMJie». 

HpH^a B3rjwHyjia h cxa3ajia: «IIocMOTpHTe-xa, xax Heyxjuonce OHa ABHnceTcn, OHa h 
noHnTHn He HMeeT o Sbictpoh, npejiecTHOH njwcxe xpxuiaTBix cymecTB». 

IlaH nocMOTpeji h cxa3aji: «Bto? MonceT 6bitb, OHa BooSpancaeT, hto nomma 
flBH5XeHHH MOHX CaTHpOB, MOHX BeJIHXOJienHBIX ABypOTHX pe6lIT, OT XOTOpBIX BeeT 
Been rpOMa^HOH 5xh3hbio jiecoB h bo,h!» 

H eipe TepncHxopa, oxnHyB npe3p htcjibhbim b3tjwaom, npopOHHJia: «3to OHa 
H33BiBaeT TaHpeM, Be^B ee hoth ABHncyTCH jichhbbimh rnaraMH xphbohotoh 
Hepenaxn!» 

Both paecMemiHCB. 

ii nee CMejio CMOTpejia BBepx cxbo3b CTexjniHHyio xpBirny h cxa3ajia: «0 
SeccMepTHBie Both, ncHByipne Ha OjiHMne h nKTaiomnecn aM6p03Heii h mc^obbimh 
npnHHxaMH, BaM He ny>xno njiaTHTB 3a xBapTHpy h no cneTaM H3 oyjiOHiioM, He 
ocyncflaiiTe Memi Tax npe3pHTejiBHo! npaB^a, o A(J)HHa, n He Myzjpa, h rojiOBa mom 
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flOBOJiLHO-TaKH 3anyraHHaa mTyKa, ho npn cjiynae x HHTaio CHOBa Tex, kto 
3arji«ABiBan b OecxoHeHHyio CHHeBy tbohx nia3, h x CMHpeHHO CKJiomno cboio 
nycTyio rojiOBy nepe^ ajrrapaMH! O fleMeTpa co CBHmeHHbiM bchxom, npaB^a, hto 
npeKpacHbie aceHmHHbi TBoefi HinpoxoflOpoacHOH 3eMJiH He npmnuiH 6bi Memi b cBoe 
HHCJIO, HO nOCMOTpH, X cSpOCHJia CBOH CaH^aJIHH, HTOSbl HOTH MOH C SjiaTOTOBeHHeM 
npHKaeajiHCb k TBoeii acHBOTBopHOH noHBe, h x nejia tboh cBHmeHHbie necHH npe^ 
BapBapaMH Harnnx flHeii, h MHe yflajiocb 3acTaBHTb hx BHHMaTb hm h nonyBCTBOBaTb 
hx KpacoTy. H th, o 3JiaTOxpbiJiaa UpH^a! IIpaB^a, Taacejibi moh ABHaceHba, ho 
Apyrne fleBbi Moero npH3BaHHH eipe Sojibine norpeniHJiH npoTHB bchhbix 3aKOHOB 
THaceCTH, OT KOTOpbIX JIHHIb TbI, npexpaCHaa, CBOOOflHa. Ho H MOeil CXpOMHOH 
3eMHOH AyniH KOCHyjIOCb Be^IHHe TBOHX KpblJIbeB, H HaCTO B03H0CHJia X MOJIHTBbI K 
TBOeMy o 60 Ap>HOHieMy H306paaceHHK). H TbI, O naH, TBI, XOTOpblH CacaJIHJICfl H 
npHJiacKan Se^Hyio ncHxeio b ee cxHTaHHax, He ^yMail Tax nnoxo o mohx po6xnx 
nonbiTxax TaHpeBaTb b tchh tbohx jiecoB. H tbi, o HeoSbixHOBeHHaa Tepncnxopa, 
nornjiH MHe HeMHoro yremeHHa h chjibi, hto6bi bcio >KH3Hb x Morjia B03BemaTb TBoe 
MoryniecTBO Ha 3eMJie, h nocjie b tchhctom A^e moh ^yina nycTb Toace TamiyeT 
jiynimie TaHHbi b necTb Te6x. 

H bot caM 3 eBC cxasaji: «npo,nojiacaH h Hafleiica Ha enpaBeflJiHBOCTb OeccMepTHbix 
6otob. Ecjih xoporno HcnojiHHHiB CBoe ^eno, ohh y 3 HaiOT 06 stom, h 3to 6y/ieT 
npiianio 6oraM». 

Bot b TaxoM HanpaBJieHHH x h HaMepeHa paOoTaTb, h ecjin 6 bi x b cbohx TaHpax 
Morna 6 bi HaiiTH xotb hcmhoto, xoth 6bi o^Hy tojibxo no3y, xoTOpyio cxyjibnTop 
mot 6bi nepeHecTH Ha MpaMop Tax, hto6bi OHa coxpaHHJiacb h oOoraTHJia 6 bi ero 
HexyceTBO, to moh TpyuBi He 6 bijih 6bi HanpacHbi. 3Ta eflHHCTBeHHaa cfiopMa yace 
6biJia 6 bi noGe^OH, 6biJia 6 bi nepBbiM rnaroM x OynymeMy. Co BpeMeHeM x HaMepeHa 
C03AaTb TeaTp, OTxpbiTb rnxojiy, b xoTOpoii 100 MajieHbxnx ^eBonex roynajiH 6 bi 
M oe HexyceTBO h BnoejieflCTBHH caMOCTO^TejibHO coBepmeHCTBOBajiHCb. B Moen 
rnxojie x He 6y^y ynHTb fleTeii paScxH no^paacaTb mohm ^BHaceHHaM. 31 Hayny hx 
coOcTBeHHbiM ABH5xeHH>iM. BooOipe x He CTaHy npHHy)XAaTb hx 3ayHHBaTb 
onpeAejieHHbie cfiopMbi, HanpOTHB, x 6y^y CTpeMHTbea pa3BHTb b hhx Te ABHacemiH, 
XOTOpbie CBOHCTBeHHBI HM. KtO nOCTOUHHO BHfleJI ABHaceHHH COBCeM MaJieHBXOTO 
peOeHxa, He CTaHeT OTpHpaTb, hto ohh npexpacHbi. Ohh npexpacHbi hmchho 
noTOMy, hto ecTecTBeHHO eooTBeTCTByiOT peOeHxy. 

Ho flBroxeHHfl HejiOBeHecxoro Tejia MoryT 6bitb xpacHBbi Ha Bcaxoii CTyneHH ero 
pa3BHTH3, JIHHIb 6bl OHH COXpaHHJIH TapMOHHIO C OnpefleJieHHOH CTyneHbK) 
3pejiocTH. Bcer^a ^ojhxho cymecTBOBaTb ^BHaceHHe, b coBepmeHCTBe Bbipaacaiomee 
^aHHoe HHflHBHAyajibHoe Tejio, ^amiyio HH,a,HBH,nyajibHyio flyrny. noTOMy mbi He 
HMeeM npaBa TpeOoBaTb ot hhx flBHaceHHH, He cBOHCTBeHHbix hm, ho 
npHHaAJiejxamnx xaxoH-HH6yzp> rnxojie. Bchxhh HHTejuiHreHTHbiH peOeHOx ^ojiaceH 
yzpiBJiaTbca, hto b OajieTHOH rnxojie ero ynaT ABHaceHHaM, pe3xo npoTHBopenamHM 
TeM, XOTOpbie oh 6bi ^ejiaji H3 coOcTBeHHbix no6yac,neHHH. 

Bee 3 to mojxho cnecTb 3a HeBaacHbiii Bonpoc, Bonpoc o pa3JiHHHH B3TJia,noB Ha 
SajieT h Ha hobbih TaHeu. Ha caMOM ace flejie npoSjieMa 3Ta ropa3flO Baaoiee. ^ejio 

He TOJIBXO B TOM, HTO eCTb HCTHHHOe H HeHCTHHHOe HCXyCCTBO, - HeT, 3TO BOnpOC, 

xacaiomHHca 6y/iymHOCTH uejioii pacbi. 31 roBOpio o pa3BHTHH aceHexoro Tejia b 
xpacoTe h 3AOpoBbe, o B03BpaTe x nepBoSbiTHOH cnjie h ecTecTBeHHbiM ^BHaceHHUM . 
31 TOBOpIO O p33BHTHH COBepHieHHBIX MaTepeil H O pOaC^eHHH 3flOpOBBIX AeTeil. 
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Eyjyman niKOJia TaHpa jojimia oyjeT pa3BHTb Hjea.iL.nL.iH /KencKiiH CTaH. PaBHbiM 
o6pa30M OHa jojimia CTaTb My3eeM KpacoTbi CBoefi snoxm 

IlyTemecTBeHHHK, noceTHBHiHH Kaxyio-HHSynb cTpaHy h yBHjeBiHHH ee 
TaHjOBiiiHi;, HaMjeT b hhx to HjeajibHoe npejCTaBJieHHe o KpacoTe <j)opM h 
jBH5KeHHH, KOTOpoe cno5KHJiocb b jaHHOH CTpaHe. HHOCTpaHeH, nonaBinnS b Harne 
BpeMn b KaKyK)-HH6yjb CTpaHy 3eMHoro rnapa, cocTaBHT no ee 6aneTy BecbMa 
CTpaHHoe npejCTaBJieHne 06 njeane KpacoTbi stoh CTpaHbi. Eonee toto, TaHep, Rax 
Bcuxoe ncKyccTBo, jojDKeH onepe^xaTb KyjibMHHannoHHbin nyHKT b pa3BHTnn 
nenoBenecKoro jyxa cBoen anoxn. MoxeT jih kto nojyMaTb, hto Ham 6aneT 
OTpa^KaeT b ce6e Bbicmnn pBeT coBpeMeHHon KynbTypbi? IIoneMy no3bL, KOTopbie b 
HeM npilIHITbl, CTOLIT B TaKOM n pOTH BOpeH H H C HjeaJIbHMMIl n o n O >K e IIH LI M H 
aHTHHHbix CKynbnTyp, xoTopbie xpamiTai b Haninx My3eax n Ha KOTopbie HaM Bce- 
TaKH yKa3bLBaioT Rax Ha coBepmeHHeHiHHe TBopeHHa HjeajibHoii KpacoTbi? Hjih, 
6biTb MO>xeT, Hamn My3en co3jaHbi HCKJHOHHTejibHO b HCTopHHeexHx h 
apxeojiorHHecKHx pejnix, a He noTOMy, hto npejMeTbi, xpamupHecii b hhx, 
KpaCHBbI? 

Hjeaji KpacoTbi HejiOBeHecKoro Tejia He MO>xeT MeHUTbcn coo6pa3HO Mope, oh 
MO)KeT Jinmb cjiejOBaTb 3a pa3BHTHeM. BcnoMHHTe paccKa3 o npexpacHoil 
CKyjibnType mojiojoh phmjilihxh, xoTOpan 6biJia HaMjeHa npn nane HHHOKeHTHH 
VIII h CBoen KpacoToii npOH3Bejia Taxyio ceHcanHio, hto jiiojh SyxBajibHO 
HOMHJiHCb nocMOTpeTb Ha Hee, npejnpHHHMajiH pajiexne nyTemecTBmi, xax k 
cbhtoh pejiHKBHH, Tax hto nana, oEecnoKoeHHbiH 3thm B036y)xjeHHeM, Bejieji ee 
CHOBa 3apbiTb. 3jecb n xony pa3T>LiCHHTb ojho OTHOcmpeecLi cioja Hejopa3yMeHHe. 

H3 Bcero CKa3aHHOTO MHOIO, BepOLITHO, M05XH0 3aKJIK)HHTb, HTO HeJIb MOH - 

BepHyrbCLi k jpeBHerpeHecKHM TaHpaM h 6yjTO n jyMaio, hto TaHep Syjyipero 
6yjeT B03p0)KjeHHeM TamjeB jpeBHHx rpeKOB hjih ja>xe TaHpeB jhxhx nneMeH. 
HeT, TaHep Eypyipero 6yjeT coBepmeHHO hobbim jBroxeHHeM, oh 6yjeT njiojOM 
Bcero toto pa3BHTHn, KOTOpoe nenoBenecTBO HMeeT 3a co6oix Bo3BpaTHTbcn k 
rpenecKHM TaHpaM Tax >xe HeB03M0>xH0, xax h 6ecnojie3Ho: mbi He rpexn h He 
MO)KeM TaHpeBaTb, xax ohh. Ho Eypyipnil TaHep jeiicTBHTejibHO CTaHeT 
BbIC0K0peJIHTH03HbIM HCKyCCTBOM, KHKHM OH 6bIJI y TpeXOB. H6o HCKyCCTBO 6e3 

peJIHTH03H0T0 SjiaTOTOBeHHLI - He HCKyCCTBO, a pbIHOHHMH TOBap. TaHH,OBIH,HU,a 

6yjyipero 6yjeT jxempHHOH, Tejio h jyma xoTOpoii pa30BbK>Tcn b Taxoii rapMOHHH, 
hto jBH)xeHmi Tena cTaHyr ecTecTBeHHMM npouBJieHHeM ee jymn. 

TaHpoBnpipa 6yjeT npHHajjie^xaTb He ojhoh HapHH, a BceMy HejiOBeHecTBy. OHa 
He 6yjeT cTpeMHTbcii H3o6pa>xaTb pycajiox, cj)eii h KOKeTJiHBbix >xeHipHH, ho 6yjeT 
TaHpeBaTb jxempmiy b ee bbicihhx h HHCTeimiHx npouBJieHHux. OHa ojinpeTBopHT 
mhcchk) >xeHcxoro Tena h CBUTOCTb Bcex ero nacTeii. OHa Bbipa3HT b TaHpe 
H3MeHHHByio >kh3hb npHpojbi h noxa>xeT nepexojbi ee 3JieMeHTOB jpyr b jpyra. H 3 
Bcex nacTeii Tena 6yjeT chutb ee jyma h 6yjeT BeipaTb o naimmix h mbicjihx tbichh 
jxempHH. OHa Bbipa3HT b CBoeM TaHpe CBoEojy jxempHHM. Kaxne HeoEmiTHbie 
ropH30HTM OTxpbmaiOTcii nepep Hen! Pa3Be bbi He nyBCTByeTe? OHa 6jih3htch, OHa 
y>xe HjeT, 3Ta TaHu,oBmHu,a 6yjyipero. OHa npHHeceT >xeHiH,HHaM HOBoe noHUTHe o 
B03M05KH0H KpaCOTe H CHJie HX TeJI. OHa BBejeT HX B TailHHKH CBH3eil HX TeJieCHMX 
CHJI C CHJiaMH 3eMJIH H nOJTOTOBHT HX K jeTHM SyjymeTO. OHa HCnOJIHHT TaHeH 
5KH3HH, KOTOpblH CHOBa BCnJIMBeT H3 TJiyEHH TMCHHeJieTHeTO HIlBHJIH30BaHH0T0 
3a6BeHH^ He b HaroTe nepBoSbiTHoro HejiOBexa, ho b oShobjichhoh HaroTe — b 
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HaroTe, xoTOpan y>xe He 6yzieT ctohtb b npoTHBOpennH c ero flyxoM, a eojiBeTCH c 
HHM HaBeKH B BeJIHHeCTBeHHOH rapMOHHH. 

Bot mhcchh rpuflymen Tami,OBHi,HHBi! Pa3Be bbi He nyBCTByeTe, hto OHa y>xe 
6nH3Ka; pa3Be bbi He TOCKyeTe no Hen, Kaic h? IIoflroTOBHM >xe en nyTB. El 6 bi 
co3,najia xpaM, xoTOpBiii 6bi jK^aji ee. MonceT 6bitb, OHa eipe He po^HJiacB, MO>xeT 
6bitb, OHa peSeHOK, h MO>xeT 6bitb — o cnacTBe! — Moen cbhtoh 3aflaneH cTaHeT 
HanpaBJi^TB ee nepBBie rnarn h HaGmo^aTB ^eHB 3a ^HeM pa3BHTHe ee flBH>xeHHH, 
noKa OHa He npeB30HfleT cBoero cKpoMHoro ynKTenn! Ee ABHHcemni 6ynyr no,no6HBi 
ABH^KemniM npHpoflBi: ohh OTpa3HT xojieSaHHH bojih h CTpeMneHHe BeTpOB, pocT 
>khbbix cymecTB h nojieT nTHH, njiBiBymne o6jiaxa h, HaxoHeii,, mbicjih HejioBexa, 
mbicjih ero o BcejieHHOH, b xoTOpoii oh HCHBeT. J\ a, OHa npH^eT, Synyman 
TaHu,OBHi,HH,a. OHa npH^eT b o6pa3e CBo6o,HHoro jiyxa cbo6oahoh >xeHHi,HHBi 
Synymero. BejiHxojiemieM cbohm OHa 3aTMHT Bcex HceHipHH, KOTOpBie Kor^a-jiHSo 
cymecTBOBajin, OHa 6yzieT npexpacHee ernnTHHOx, rpenaHOx, HTajiBHHOx — Bcex 

>KeHIH,HH npOHieflHIHX CTOJieTHH! Ee 3HaK - B03BbIHieHHeHHIHH ffyx B 6e3rpaHHHHO 

cbo6oahom Tejie! 

1906 2 . 

AemopujoeaHHbiu nepeeod II. HKoeneea. 

—Isadora Duncan, The Art, pp. 54-63. The Dance of the Future. 


Ance^opa ,3,yHKaH. 

taheij By^ymEro. 

O/THA EKEHLLJHHA o^HajK^Bi cnpocnji MeHH, noneMy x TaHiiyio c 6ocbimh 
HoraMH, h x OTBeTHJi: "Ma^aM, x Bepio b pejinraio KpacoTBi HenoBenecKOH CTonbi.’' 
J\ aMa OTBemna, "Ho x He flejiaio [Tax]", h x cxa3ajia: "Ho bbi aojhkhbi [/jejiaTB Tax], 
Ma^aM, jpix caMOBBipajxeHHa h HHTejinexTa HejiOBenecxaH cTona HBjnieTCH o^hhm H3 
BejiHHaHHiHx TpHyM(J)OB 3BOJHOHHH HejioBexa." "Ho," cxa3ana paMa, "A He Bepio b 
3BOJHOHHK) HejioBexa". Ha hto x cxa3ana: "Mon 3a^ana 3axjnoHeHa b xoHenHOM 
pe3yjiBTaTe. Bac >xe x OTCBiJiaio x mohm caMBiM noHHTaeMBiM yHHTejiHM, r-Hy 
HapjiB3y apBHHy h r-Hy OpHCTy rexxejno". "Ho," cxa3ana paMa, "El He Bepio b 
J],apBHHa h rexxejia". B stot momcht x He CMoriia npH^yMaTB 6onee, o neM eipe 
cxa3aTB. Hrax, bbi bhahtc, hto6bi ySe^HTB jnofleH, ^ Hecy Mano nonB3Bi, h BOoSipe 
He flOJDXHa roBOpHTB. Ho ceiiHac x nouBHJiacB H3 thihii CBoero xaSnHeTa, ,npo>xa h 
3aHxancb nepe/i ny6jiHxoii, h TenepB npOHHTaio BaM jiexHHio o Tamje 6ynymero. 
Ecjih mbi HipeM peajiBHBiii hctohhhx TaHii,a, ecjin mbi H^eM x npnpofle, mbi 
Haxo^HM, hto TaHeu 6y/iymero HBJiHeTCH TaHu,eM nponuioro, TaHu,eM bchhocth, h 
6biji, h Bcer^a Sy^eT TeM >xe caMBiM. 

,H,BH5XeHHe BOJIH, BeTpOB, 3CMJIH HaXOflHTCH, Tax HJIH HHaHe, B TOH >Xe eaMOH 
npoHHoii rapMOHHH. Mbi He ctohm Ha 6 epery h He cnpaniHBaeM y oxeaHa, hto 6bijio 
ero ABH^xeHHeM b nponuiOM, h xaxoBO 6ypeT ero flBH>xeHHeM b SynymeM. Mbi 
noHHMaeM, hto ^BHHceHHe, cneHHiJiHHHO ero npHpo^e, bchho x ero npnpofle. 
,H,BH>XeHHe CB 060 AHBIX 5XHBOTHBIX H nTHH BCer^a OCTaeTCM B COOTBeTCTBHH C HX 
npnpoflOH, ocTaeTcn npe^MeTOM nepBHHHOH Heo 6 xonHMOCTH, h xoneT toh npHponM, 
h ee COOTBeTCTBHH 3eMHoii npnpofle. Tojibxo, xorna bbi no^BepraeTe cbo6ohhbix 
hchbothbix jiohchbim orpaHHHeHHHM, ohh TepHioT CHJiy nepeMemeHHH B rapMOHHH c 
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npHpofloii, h npHHHMaioT abh^kchhh, Bbipa>Kaioiii,He orpaHHHemM, HanaraeMtie Ha 

HHX. 

TaK 6 bIJIO C HHBHJIH30BaHHbIM HeJIOBeKOM. ,H,BH5KeHH5I flHKapfl, KOTOpblH 5KHJI Ha 
CB 060 fle B nOCTOHHHOM KOHTaKTe C npHpOflOH, StlJIH HeOrpaHHHeHHBIMH, 
eCTeCTBeHHBIMH H KpaCHBBIMH. TOJIbKO ABH}KeHHH TOHOrO TeJia MOryT 6 bITb 
coBepmeHHO ecTecTBeHHbiMH. HejiOBeK, npnSbiBan k kohh,y HHBHJiH3au,HH, AOJHKeH 
Sy^eT B03BpaTHTbca k HaroTe, ho He k 6ecco3HaTejibHOH HaroTe AHKapn, a k 
C03HaTejibH0H h npH3HaHHOH HaroTe 3penoro HejioBeKa, Hbe Teno 6 yAeT 
rapMOHHHHbiM Bbipa>KeHHeM ero AyxoBHoro cymecTBa. 

H abh^kchha 3Toro HejiOBeica 6yAyT ecTecTBeHHbiMH h KpacHBbiMH, hoao 6 ho 
A pyrHM CBOOO/HIbIM 5KHBBIM cymecTBaM. 

/jBHJKeHHe BceJieHHOH, KOHHeHTpHpyUCb B HeJIOBeKe, CTaHOBHTCII TeM, HTO 
Ha 3 biBaiOT bojih; HanpHMep, ABHnceHne 3cmjih, 6 yAynn KOHuempaHHeii 
OKpyjKaiOHiHx chji, ^aeT 3 eMJie cboio HHAHBHAyajibHOCTb, cboio bojho abh^kchhu. 
TaKHM o 6 pa 30 M, ncHBbie cymecTBa, TBOpeHHH 3 eMJiH, npHHHMaa b cboio onepeAB 3 th 
KOHueHTpHpyiomHe CHJibi b hx pa 3 JiHHHbix cooTHomeHHux, xax nepeAaHO HM Hepe 3 
hx npe^ROB, h Tex, kto hchbct Ha 3 eMJie, caMH no ce 6 e pa 3 BHBaiOT ABHnceHne 
jnoAeii, KOTOpoe Ha 3 biBaiOT bojih. 

TaHeu, flOJHKeH 6 bitb npocTbiM, Tor^a [6yAeT ^eiicTBOBaTb] ecTecTBeHHoe TuroTeHHe 
3toh bojih HenoBexa, KOTOpoe, b kohhc kohhob, He Sojibine h He MeHbrne, neM 
HejioBenecKaii peTpaHCJiHHHH h npeo6pa30BaHHe rpaBHTauHH BceJieHHOH. 

IIlKOJia 6aneTa ceroAHH, CHOBa TipeTHO 6opncb npOTHB ecTecTBeHHbix 3axoHOB 
rpaBHTau,HH hjih ecTecTBeHHOH bojih nejiOBeKa, h paSoTan b CBoefi cfiopMe h 
ABH 5KeHHH b pa3JiaAe c (JiopMOH h flBHJKeHHeM npnpoflbi, npoH3BOAHT SecnjioAHoe 
ABHHceHHe, KOTOpoe He AaeT poncAeHHe 6yAymero abhhcchhh, ho KOTOpoe yMHpaeT, 
KaK TOJIbKO OHO CfleJiaHO. 

Bbipa^KeHHe coBpeMeHHoii hikojiki 6ajieTa, b KOTOpoii KancAoe AeiiCTBHe HBJineTCH 
kohhom, h HHKaKoe ABHHceHne, no3a hjih pHTM He nocjieflOBaTejibHbi hjih MoryT 
6biTb cflejiaHbi, hto6bi pa3BHTb nocjieAyiomee ^eHCTBHe, HBJineTCH BbipanceHneM 
Bbipo>KfleHHii h ^ereHepapHH, hchboh CMepra. Bee abhhcchhh Hameii coBpeMeHHoii 
SaJieTHOH HIKOJIbI HBJIHIOTCH SecnJIOAHbIMH ABHHCCHHHMH, nOTOMy HTO OHH HBJIHIOTCH 
HeecTecTBeHHbiMH : hx pejib coctoht b tom, hto6bi co3AaTb hjijho3hio, hto 3aKOH 
BceMHpHoro TuroTeHHn He cymecTByeT RJIK HHX. 

IlepBHHHbie HJIH cf)yH,HaMeHTaJIbHbie ABHHCeHHH HOBOH HIKOJIbI TaHH,a AOJHKHbl HMeTb 
b ce6e ceMeHa, H3 kotopbix 6yAyr pa3BHBaTbCH Bee Apyrne ABHHceHHH, KancAoe b 
cboio onepe^b, hto6bi AaTb poncAeHHe ApyrHM b 6ecKOHeHHoii noejieAOBaTejibHOCTH 
AO 6ojiee bbicokoh h 6ojiee nojiHoii Bbipa3HTejibHOCTH, ao 6ojiee bbicokhx Mbicjieii h 
HAefi. 

TeM, kto, TeM He MeHee, Bee eipe HaejiancAaeTCH [6ajieTHbiMH] abh^kchhumh, no 
HCTOpHHeC KHM HJIH XOpeOTpa(J)HHeCKHM HJIH KaKHMH 6bl TO HH 6bIJIO ApyTHM 
npHHHHaM, TeM, h OTBenaio: Ohh He bhaht AaJibine, neM io6kh h tphko. Ho 
nocMOTpHTe - noA loSxaMH, noA TpHKO TamjyioT AecfiopMHpoBaHHbie Mbimubi. 
nocMOTpHTe eipe AaJibine - noA MbimpaMH AecfiopMHpoBaHHbie kocth. 
/],e(J)OpMHpoBaHHbiH cxejieT TamjyeT nepeA BaMH. 3Ta AecfiopMaii,HH BCJieACTBne 
HenpaBHJibHoro njiaTbH h HenpaBHJibHoro abh^kchhh - pe3yjibTaT o6yneHHH, 
Heo6xoAHMoro ajhi 6ajieTa. 
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EaneT npuroBapiiBaeT ce6n, ocymecTBjnra ^e<j)opMai;HK) KpacHBoro )KeHCKoro Tejia! 
HHKaKHe HCTOpHHecKHe, HHKaKHe xopeorpa(J)HHecKiie npHHHHbi He MoryT 
npeoSna^aTb npoTHB stoto! 

3t0 MHCCHU BCHKOTO HCKyCCTBa, - BbIpa3HTb CaMbie BbICOKHe H CaMbie KpaCHBbie 
H^eajibi nejiOBeKa. KaKoii H^eaji Bbipa^KaeT 6aneT? 

HeT, TaHeu Kor^a-To 6biJi caMbiM SjiaropOflHbiM H3 Bcex HCKyccTB; h 3to ^ojdkho 
6biTb CHOBa. C Sojibhioh rnySHHbi, Ha KOTOpyio oh ynaji, oh ^ojDKeH 6bitb no,zpniT. 
Tamjop Sy/iymero ^oiDKeH .hocthhb ctojib Sojibihoh bbicotbi, hto bccm ^pyrHM 
BH^aM HcxyccTBa ^ojimia Sy^eT oica3aHa noMOipb TaKHM o6pa30M. 

Toro, HTOSbl Bbipa 3 HTb TO, HTO HBJIHeTCII CaMbiM HpaBCTBeHHbIM, 3 flOpOBbIM H 
KpaCHBbIM B HCKyCCTBe - 3 TO MHCCHU TaHU,Opa, H 3 TOMy X nOCBUmaiO CBOK) 5 KH 3 HB. 

IJepeeod: A.IJaHoe. 


Ance^opa ,3,yHKaH 
MOM MCH3HB 
BBE^EHHE 

Co3Haiocb, MeHH oxBaraji y>Kac, Kor^a MHe BnepBbie npeflJiomuiH HanncaTb KHHry. 
M npHHiJia b y>Kac He noTOMy, hto >KH3Hb mom MeHee HHTepecHa, neM jho6oh pOMaH, 
hjih b Hen MeHbrne npHKJiioHeHHH, neM b (J)HJibMe, He noTOMy, hto moh KHHra, ^a>Ke 
xoporno HanncaHHaa, He HBHJiacb 6bi ceHcapHeH anoxn, ho npocTO noTOMy, hto 
npeACTOimo ee HanncaTb! 

MHe noHa/io6HJiHCb to^bi HCKaHHH, 6opb6bi h TiDKejioro Tpy/ja, hto6bi HayHHTbcn 
C^eJiaTb OAHH TOJIbKO >KeCT, H X AOCTaTOHHO 3HaiO HCKyCCTBO nHCbMa, HTOSbl 
nomiTb, hto MHe noTpe6yeTCH cTOJibKO )Ke JieT cocpeflOTOHeHHbix ycHJiHH ^jia 
C03^aHHH OflHOH npOCTOH, HO KpaCHBOH (J)pa3bl. ClCOJIbKO pa3 MHe npHXOAHJIOCb 
noBTOp^Tb, hto mo)kho npojiomiTb ce6e flopory k 3KBaTOpy, npouBHTb nyneca 
xpaSpocTH b cxBaTKax co HbBaMH h THrpaMH, nbiTaTbCH HanncaTb 06 stom KHHry h 
noTepneTb Hey/iany, h b to ace BpeMn mojkho, He noKH^an BepaH^bi, HanncaTb KHHry 
06 oxoTe Ha mrpoB b H>Kynraax Tax yBJieKaTejibHO, hto HHTaTejin noBepuT b 
npaB^HBOCTb aBTOpa, 6y^yT BMecTe c hhm nepemiBaTb ero CTpa^aHHH h TpeBorn, 
HyBCTBOBaTb 3anax xhhihhkob h omymaTb cTpax npH6jiH5KeHHH rpeMyneii 3Men. 
Ka3anocb, SynTO Bee cymecTByeT tojibko b BOo6pa>KeHHH h hto ynHBHTejibHbie 
COSblTHU, CJiyHHBHIHeea CO MHOH, nOTepIHOT CBOK) OCTpOTy TOJIBKO nOTOMy, HTO x He 
o6jiaflaio nepOM CepBaHTeca hjih fla>Ke Ka3aHOBbi. 

/Jajiee. Kax mojkcm mbi HanncaTb npaB^y o caMOM ce 6 e? J\ a h 3 HaeM jih mbi ee? 
CymecTByeT mhokcctbo npeflCTaBJieHHH o Hac: Harne coScTBeHHoe, MHeHne Haninx 
Apy 3 en, jno 6 oBHHKa h, HaKOHeu,, BparoB. Y Memi ecTb ocHOBaTejibHbie npHHHHbi 3to 
3 HaTb: BMecTe c KO(j)e MHe no^aBajiH no yTpaM ra 3 eTHbie peueH 3 HH, H 3 KOTOpbix x 
y 3 HaBajia, hto x KpacnBa, xax 6othhh, h reHnajibHa; eipe He nepecTaB pa^ocTHO 
yjibiSaTBCH, x 6 pajia flpyron jihct h y 3 HaBajia, hto x SecTajiamia, njioxo cjiO)KeHa h 
HacToamaa exHHiia. 

M CKOpo nepecTajia HHTaTB KpnTHKy CBoen paEoTbi. M He Morjia TpeEoBaTb, hto6bi 
MH e flOCTaBJIHJIH TOJIBKO XOpOHIHe OT3BIBBI, a flypHbie CJIHHIKOM paCCTpaHBaJIH H 
npoSy^K^ajiH cxBepHbie hhcthhktbi. B EepJiHHe oahh kphthk ocbinan Memi 
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ocKOpSjiemMMH, yTBepJK^aa, mok^y npoHHM, hto x coBepmeHHO HeMy3BiKajiBHa. H 
Hanncajia eMy, yMOJiira noceTHTB Memi h Bbipa^xan 6e3ycjioBHyio yBepeHHOCTb, hto 
MH e y/iacTCM y6e,HHTb ero b npoTHBHOM. Oh npHineji, h x, ch rx no Apyryio CTOpOHy 
CTOJia, nojiTOpa naca TOJiKOBana eMy o cbohx Teopnux 3pHTejibHoro ABroxeHHn, 
co3flaHHoro My3bixoix H 3aMeTHJia, hto rocnoAHH stot oneHb cojiH^eH h nposanneH, 
ho KaKOBO 6biJio Moe yflHBJieHne, Kor^a oh BbiTaipHJi H3 xapMam cjiyxoByio Tpy6xy 
H COOSniHJI MHe, HTO COBepHieHHO TJiyX H ^a)Ke Hepe3 pO)XOX nOHTH He CJIbIHIHT 
opKecTpa, xoth h ch^ht b nepBOM pimy Kpeceji! Bot xaxHM oxa3ajicn nejiOBeK, 
B3TJI«AbI KOTOpOTO MyHHJIH MeHH B TeHeHHe HeCKOJIbKHX HOHeH... 

Kax >xe onncaTb ce6n b KHHre, ecjin nocTOpOHHHe c pa3Hbix Tonex 3peHHn bhaht b 
H ac pa3JiHHHbix jiiOAeii? OnncaTb jih ce6n b BH^e uejiOMynpeiiHOH Ma^OHHbi, 
MeccajiHHbi, Mar^ajiHHbi hjih Chhcto Hyjixa? Ene MHe HaiiTH o6pa3 ^xempniibi, 
nepe>xHBHieH Bee moh npHXjnoHeHHn? 

)KeHHiHHa hjih MyjxHHHa, xoTOpbie HanninyT npaB^y o CBoeii >xh3hh, co3,na,nyT 
BejiHHaiiHiee npoH3Be,neHHe. Ho HCTHHy o CBoeii >xh3hh hhxto He ocMejiHBaeTCH 
HanncaTb. )KaH-)Kax Pycco npHHec HejiOBenecTBy 3Ty BejiHHaHHiyio >xepTBy h 
CflepHyji 3aBecy c TaiiHHxoB CBoeii Ayrnn, co cbohx caMbix coxpOBeHHbix ,nyM h 
Mbicjieii, b pe3yjibTaTe Hero h po/puiacb Bejinxan xHHra. Yott YnTMaH OTxpbiJi 
npaB^y AMepnxe. Ero XHHra 6 biJia o^ho BpeMn 3anpemeHa xax «6e3HpaBCTBemia5i». 
Bbipa^xeHHe 3to xa^xeTCn HaM Tenepb HejienbiM. Hh o^Ha >xeHmHHa HHxor^a He 
cxa3ajia nojiHoii npaB^bi o CBoeii 5xh3hh. ABTo 6 Horpa(J)HH 3HaMeHHTbix jxempHH 
HBJHHOTCH HHCTO BHeiHHHM OTHeTOM, nOJIHbIM MCJIXHX ^eTaJICH H aHCX^OTOB, 
xoTopbie He flaiOT Hnxaxoro noHUTHu 06 hcthhhoh >xh3hh. Ohh CTpaHHO 
3aMajiHHBaio t BejiHxne MHHyTbi pa^ocTH hjih cTpa^aHHu. 

Moe ncxyccTBO - nonbiTxa Bbipa3HTb b >xecTe h flBH>xeHHH npaB^y o MoeM 
CymecTBe. Ha raa3ax y ny6jiHXH, TOJinHBHieiicn Ha mohx cnexTaxjinx, x He 
CMymajiaeb. H OTxpbmana eM caMbie coxpOBeHHbie abh^xchhh ry um . C caMoro 
Hanana 5XH3HH x Tami,eBajia. PeSemcoM x Bbipa^xajia b TaHpe nopbiBHCTyio pa^ocTb 
pocTa; noApocTxoM - pa^ocTb, nepexoflumyio b cTpax npn nepBOM omymeHHH 
noABO^Hbix TeneHHH, CTpax 6e3>xajiocTHOH >xecTOxocTH h yHHHTO)xaiomero 
nocTynaTejibHoro xo^a 5XH3HH. 

B B03pacTe mecTHa/maTH jieT MHe cjiyHHJiocb Tam;eBaTb nepe^ ny6jiHxoii 6e3 
My3bixn. B xoHHe Tam;a xto-to H3 3pHTejieii xpnxHyji: «3 to - /JeBymxa h CMepTb», 
h c Tex nop TaHeu CTaji Ha3biBaTbcn «^,eBymxa h CMepTb». Ho x He 3 to xoTejia 
H3o6pa3HTb, x tojibxo nbiTanacb Bbipa3HTb npoSy^x^aiomeecii co3HaHne toto, hto 
nofl xajx^biM pa^ocTHbiM hbjichhcm jioxht TparHHecxan noAXJia^xa. TaHeu 3 tot, xax 
x ero noHHMajia, ^ojDxeH 6 biji Ha3biBaTbcn «,3,eByHixa h 5Kh3hb». no3>xe x Hanajia 
H3o6pa>xaTb cboio 6opb6y c )Kh3hbio, xoTOpyio ny6jinxa Ha3biBajia CMepTbio, h moh 
nonbiTXH BbipBaTb y Hee npH3panHbie pa^ocTH. 

Hto MO)xeT 6 bitb /lajibme ot /jeHCTBHTejibHOH >xn3HeHHoii jihhhocth, neM repoM 
hjih repOHHn 3aypHflHOH xHHeMaTorpacfiHHecxoH nbecbi hjih pOMaHa? 06 bihho 
H a^ejieHHbie bccmh xanecTBaMH, ohh He 6 bijih 6bi cnoco6Hbi coBepniHTb Aypnoro 
nocTynxa. Oh HaflejweTcn 6jiaropo,ncTBOM, xpaSpocTbio, CMejiocTbio h t. h t. a. 
OHa - HenopOHHOCTbio, floSpoToii h t. r. Bee xynuine CBoiiCTBa h rpexn co3,naHbi 
J1JIX 3JIO^ea H «AypHOH >XeHIH,HHbI», B TO BpeMU, xax B AeilCTBHTeJIbHOCTH, xax HaM 
H3BecTHO, He SbiBaeT hh njioxnx, hh xoponinx jnofleii. He Bee npecTynaiOT ^ec^Tb 
3anoBeAeii, ho cnoco6Hbi Ha 3 to 6e3ycjiOBHO Bee. BHyTpn Hac cxpbraaeTcn 
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HapyniHTejit 3aK0H0B, totobbih npoiiBHTbcii npn nepBOM yuoSHOM cjiynae. 
^oGpOfleTeubHbie jiioah TOJibKO Te, kto He hmcji ^ocTaTOHHO co6jia3HOB, noTOMy hto 
>KHB yT paCTHTeJIbHOH >KH3HbK), HJIH Te, KTO flO TaKOH CTeneHH yCTpeMJHHOT CBOH 
noMbicjibi b oflHOM HanpaBJieHHH, hto He HMeioT BpeMeHH B3rjniHyTb BOKpyr ce6n. 

51 OHna>KHbi CMOTpejia yzHiBiiTejibnyio cj)HJibMy, Ha3BaHHyio «PejibCbi», co3nannyio 
Ha TeMy o tom, hto acroHb HejiOBenecKHx cymecTB no,no6Ha nap0B03y, H^ymeMy no 
onpeAejieHHOMy nyra. Ecjih nap0B03 cxoaht c pejibc hjih BCTpenaeT 
HenpeoflOJiHMoe npemiTCTBHe, npOHcxoflHT KaTacTpocfia. CnacTJiHB tot ManiHHHCT, 
KOTOpbiH, yBH jix nepe,n co6oh KpyToii cnycK, He nyBCTByeT ambojibckoto acejiaHna 
npeHeSpenb T0pM03aMH h pHHyrbca k rnSejiH. 

Memi HHor^a cnpamHBajiH, cHHTaio jih x jho6obb Bbirne HCKyecTBa, h x OTBenajia, 
HTO He MOTy HX pa3fleJMTb, TaK KaK XyHOJKHHK - eAHHCTBeHHBIH HaCTOHIII,HH 
jhoSobhhk, y Hero OflHoro hhctbih B3rjnm Ha KpacoTy, a jhoSobb - sto B3rjnm flyuin, 
Kor/ia en ^am bo3mo5khoctb CMOTpeTb Ha SeccMepTHyio KpacoTy. 

O^hoh H3 caMbix 3aMenaTejibHbix jiHHHOCTeii Harnero BpeMeHH HBJiHeTca, MoaceT 
6bITb, ra6pH3JIb fl’AHHyHijHO, XOTH OH HeBbICOK pOCTOM H MOaceT 6bITb Ha3BBH 
KpaCHBbIM TOJibKO TOTfla, KOT^a eTO JIHU.0 OCBemaeTCH BHyTpeHHHM OTHeM. Ho, 
oSpaipaaeb K TOH, KOTO JH 06 hT, OH CTaHOBHTCH HaCTO^mHM CPeEOM-AnOJIJIOHOM H 
flo6HBaeTcn jho6bh caMbix bcjihkhx h npeKpacHbix aceHipHH Haninx flHeii. Kor^a 
fl’AHHyHijHO jho6ht acemiiHHy, oh noAHHMaeT ee ^yx flo SoacecTBeHHbix bbicot, r^e 
BHTaeT EeaTpHHe. Oh npeBpaipaeT Kaac,nyio aceHipHHy b nacTb EoacecTBeHHoii 
eymHOCTH h yHOCHT ee BBbicb, noxa OHa He npoHHKaeTca Bepon, hto HaxoflHTca c 
EeaTpHHe, o KOTOpon ^aHTe cneji cboh SeccMepTHbie CTpocjibi. B IlapHace 6bijio 
BpeMH, Korjia KyjibT h’A nnynmio nocTiir TaKOH bbicotbi, hto oh 6biji jho6hm 
caMbiMH 3HaMeHHTbiMH KpacaBHH,aMH. Oh oEjiexaji Topua Kaac,nyio roSpaHmmy no 
onepe^H b Snecramee noKpbiBajio. OHa noAHHMajiacb Ha^ rojiOBaMH npocTbix 
CMepTHbix h mecTBOBajia, OKpyaceHHaa nynHbiM CHHHneM. Ho KanpH3 no3Ta 
npoxo^HJi, noKpbiBano cna^aHO, CHHHHe MepKJio, h aceHipHHa CHOBa npeBpaipanacb b 
oEbiKHOBeHHoe cymecTBO. He OT^aBaa ce6e omeTa b tom, hto coSctbchho 
cjiyHHJiocb, OHa jihihb co3HaBana, hto BHe3anHO BepHyjiacb Ha 3eMJiio h, 
orjiHAbiBaacb Ha cboh o6pa3, nepeBonjiomeHHbiH jiioEobbio £’AHHymi,HO, HannHajia 
nOHHMaTb, HTO HHKOTfla B 5KH3HH He HaHfleT 60 JIbHie reHHH HK)6bH. OnJiaKHBaa CBOK) 
cy^b6y, OHa npnxoAHJia Bee b Sojibinee h Eojibinee OTnaamie, noxa jhoah, trxjif . Ha 
Hee, He HannHajin tobophtb: «Kax mot fl’AmiymiHo jhoShtb Taxyio 3aypa,nHyio 
3anjiaKaHHyio a<enmiiny?» ra6pH3Jib n’ Annynmio 6biji TaKHM bcjihkhm 
jhoSobhhkom, hto mot Ha MTHOBeHne npH^aTb o6jihk HeSecHoro cymecTBa caMOH 
oEbIKHOBeHHOH CMepTHOH. 

Tojibko oflHa aceHipHHa b 5kh3hh no3Ta Moraa BbmepacaTb Taxoe ncnbiTaHHe. OHa 
caMa 6biJia nepeBonjiomeHHeM SoacecTBeHHOH EeaTpHHe, h fl’AHHymjHO He Ha^o 
6biJio HaSpacbiBaTb Ha Hee noKpbiBana. 51 Bcer^a cHHTana, hto OjieoHOpa fly3e - 
HCTHHHoe nepeBonjiomeHHe ,naHTOBCKOH EeaTpHHe h nosTOMy, npeKJiOHaacb nepe^ 
Hen, fl’AHHyHHHO mot tojibko nacTb Ha kojichh. Bo Bcex Apyrnx aceHipHHax oh 
HaxoflHJi to, hto flaBaji caM; o^Ha OjieoHOpa napHJia Ha^ hhm, Bcejnra b Hero 
6o)KecTBeHHoe B^oxHOBeHne... 

KaK Majio 3HaiOT jhoah o cnjie tohkoh jiccth! BojimeSHaa noxBana fl’AmiymiHO 
no-MoeMy to ace rjix coBpeMemiOH aceHipHHbi, neM 6 biji jxkx Ebbi tojioc 3Mea b paio. 
Jt’AHHyHHHO MoaceT Kaac^yio aceHipHHy 3acTaBHTb nyBCTBOBaTb ce6a ueHTpOM 
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BceneHHOH. MHe BcnoMHHaeTca o^Ha 3aMenaTejiBHaa nporynica c hhm b cPops. Mbi 
OCTaHOBHJIHCB H 3aMOJIHaJIH. BflpyT fl’AHHyHUHO BCKpHHaJH «0, ASceflOpa, C OflHOK) 
B3MH MOaCHO BCTynaTB B oSipeHMe C IIpHpOAOH. PaflOM C flpyTHMH aceHipHHaMH 
IIpHpofla Hcne3aeT, bbi o/pia cTaHOBHTecB nacTBio Ee». (KaKaa acempHHa Morna 6bi 
ycToaTB nepefl Taicon ohchkoh?) «Bbi cocTaBJiaeTe nacTB 3ejiemi h He6a, bbi - 
BepxoBHan 6othhh npHpo,HBi...» B 3tom 3aKjnoHajica reHHH ^’AHHyHiiHo: oh 
y6eac,naji Kaac,nyio acempHHy, hto OHa 6othhh Toro hjih HHoro MHpa. 

Jleaca 3/iecB, Ha KpOBaTH b HerpecKO, x nBiTaiocB onpe,n,ejiHTB to, hto Ha3BiBaeTca 
naMHTBio. Jl nyBCTByio, KaK neneT loacHoe cojimje. Jl cjiBimy rojioca ^eTen, 
nrpaiomHx b coce^HeM napxe, x omyipaio TenjiOTy coSctbchhoto Tejia. Jl rjiaacy Ha 
CBOH o6Ha)KeHHBie HOTH H BBITHTHBaiO HX, Ha HeaCHyiO TpyHB, Ha pyKH, KOTOpBie 
HHKOTfla He SBIBaiOT CnOKOHHBI, a MUTKO H B0JIH006pa3H0 flBHacyTCfl, H BflpyT 
co3Haio, hto yace flBeHaflpaTB jieT x yTOMJieHa, b rpyun tbhtch HenpeKpaipaiomaaca 
6ojib, Ha pyxax neacHT nenaTB rpycTH, h, Kor^a x o^Ha, rna3a pe^KO Bbibbiot cyxn. 
Cne3Bi jiBioTCH yace ABeHaflpaTB JieT, c toto j\yix, Kor^a MeHa, cnamyio Ha ^pyroM 
jioace, pa36yzpui rpoMKHH KpHK. Jl oSepHyjiacB h yBH^ejia Jl., KOTOpBiii Ka3ajica 
Taace.no paHeHBiM: «AeTii y6HTBi...» 

ITomhk), MeHH oxBaTHJio cTpaHHoe 6ojie3HeHHoe cocToamie; b ropjie acrno, 6y^TO x 
nporaoTHJia pacKajieHHBiii yrojiB. Jl He Morna noHHTB; x HeacHO 3aroBopHJia c hhm, 
nBiTanacB ycnoKOHTB, CKa3ana, hto 3to He MoaceT 6 bitb npaB^OH. 3aTeM bohijih 
A pyrne, ho x He Morna BoenpHHaTB npoHcmeAHiero. IIohbhjich nejiOBeK c tcmhoh 
S opofloii, flOKTOp, KaK MHe CKa3ajiH. «3 to HenpaB^a, - CKa3an oh, - a hx cnacy». 

Jl eMy noBepHJia, xoTejia noHTH BMecTe c hhm, ho Memi y/iepacajiH. BnocjieflCTBHH x 
y3Hana, hto MeHa He nycKajin, TaK KaK He xoTejin, hto6bi x 3Hana, hto Ha^OK^Bi HeT. 
Bohjihcb, hto y^ap jihihht MeHa paccy/iKa, ho b to BpeMa x SBiJia b cTpaHHO 
npHnoflHMTOM coctouhhh. Bee BOKpyr MeHa njiaKajin, ho moh rna3a 6bijih cyxn, h x 
Hcn&iTBiBana orpoMHoe acenaHHe yremaTB Apyrnx. OSpaipaacB k nponuiOMy, MHe 
Tpyzpio noHUTB CBoe HeoSBiKHOBeHHoe HacTpoeHHe. BBina jih x ^eHCTBHTejiBHO b 
COCTOaHHH HCHOBHAeHHH, C03HaBaa, HTO CMepTH He CyipeCTByeT, H HTO 3TH ^Be 
MajieHBKHe xojiOAHBie bockobbic (JiHrypKH - He moh ^era, a tojibko hx cSpomeHHBie 
noKpOBBi? Hto AyniH mohx ^eTen acHByr b chhhhh h By^yr bchho acHTB? Tojibko 
ABa pa3a pa3,naeTca KpHK MaTepn, kotopbih OHa cjibiihht 6yzrro co ctopohbi: npn 
pojKfleHHH h npn CMepTH pe6emca. Kor^a x nonyBCTBOBana b cbohx pyKax 3th 
xojiOAHBie pyHKH, KOTOpBie HHKorfla SojiBine He noacMyr mohx, x ycjiBimana moh 
KpHK - tot ace KpHK, KOTOpBiii x cjiBiuiajia npn po,nax. IIoHeMy TOT ace - OAHH pa3 
KpHK BBicmeii Pa^ocTH, Apyroii - nenajiH? He 3Haio noneMy, ho 3Haio, hto tot ace. 
MoaceT 6bitb, bo Been BcejieHHoii cymecTByeT Bcero oahh BonjiB, BonjiB nenajiH, 
Pa^ocTH, Ynoemia, CTpa^aHHa, BonjiB KocMoea? 



ffyumn A. Taneij dydyipezo. IIjuoc peKjiaMHbiu npocnenm om 1921 zoda. 
TJpujKUJHeHHoe uodanue. H3damejibcmeo: H 3-60 3apn. 1908 z. 31 cmp. Flepenjiem: 
Mrzkuu. 0op.uam: yMenbiueunbiu. 

IJepeeod c neMeu,Kozo nod pedaKifueu H. MapKeeuna. rod uodaniiR na nnuze ne 
ynazan. /AMCEffOPA ffYHKAH (anzji. Isadora Duncan, 1877—1927 ypoDicdennan 
Dora Angela Duncan) - aMepuKancKaR mamjoeujupa, cmtmaemcR 
ocHoeonojiojtcnupeu ceododnozo manna - npedmenu manna Modepn. Mcnojib3oeam 
dpeenezpenecKyK) nmcmuKy, xumon s.uecmo danemnozo KocmwMa, omcymcmeue 
odyeu. B 1921—1924 otcum e Poccuu, opzaHU3oeajia cmydujo e Mocnee. B 1922 z. 
ebiwjia saMyjic 3 a CepzeR Ecenuna u npuHRjia poccuucKoe zpaotcdancmeo. B 1924 z. 
eepnyjiacb e CILIA. 14 cenmRdpR 1927 eo Opannuu ffynnan nozudna e pe3yjibmame 
necnacmnozo cjiynan: ee dnnnnuu uiapcj) 3anymajicR e Konece aemoModwiR, e 
KomopoM exajia maHijocuiuna, u ydymwi ee. 


• THE ART OF THE DANCE == HCKYCCTBO TAHH,A • 

The Dance, by Isadora Duncan. With an introduction by Mary Fanton Roberts. 
Edition : New York : The Forest press, cop. 1909. Note : Dans : The Tonchstone. 
October 1917. Material description : 1 vol. (28 p.) 

THE DANCE [OF THE FUTURE] 

BY ISADORA DUNCAN 
AUTHORIZED EDITION 

INTRODUCTION 

IT is far back, deep down the centuries, that one’s spirit passes when Isadora Duncan 
dances; back to the very morning of the world, when the greatness of the soul found 
free expression in the beauty of the body; when rhythm of motion corresponded with 
rhythm of sound; when the movements of the human body were one with the wind 
and the sea; when the gesture of a woman’s arm was as the unfolding of a rose petal, 
— the pressure of her foot upon the sod as the drifting of a leaf to earth. 

The morning of the world when the great primitive joy of living, —joy in the sun, 
the wind and the rain, in the motion of trees and waves, in the beauty of blue hilltops 
and fragrant flowers, found the expression it was meant to have from the beginning, it 
was inevitable that there should be a joy in every movement, whether its meaning 
was ecstacy, tenderness, regret, sorrow, reverence or renunciation, that expressed the 
greatest beauty of which the human soul was capable. When man and the universe 
moved together in rhythmic harmony, and all the fervor of religion, of love, of 
patriotism, sacrifice or passion expressed itself to the measures of the cythara, the 
harp or the timbrel; when men and women danced before their gods and their 
hearthstones in religious ecstacy, or out in the forests, and by the sea, because of the 
joy of life that was in them, it had to be that every strong, great or good impulse of 
the human soul poured from the spirit to the body in perfect accord with the rhythm 
of the universe. 
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The Greeks, perhaps more than any other of the ancient races, knew and expressed 
these wonderful secrets of universal rhythm. In what we have left of Greek painting 
and sculpture one cannot escape the sense of an intimate understanding of the 
mysteries of motion, which Nature has withheld from the unthinking and the 
unseeing of all time; and the Greek dancers, consciously or unconsciously, moved 
always in this perfect harmony with the scheme of Nature’s movements. Study, if you 
question this, the Greek sculpture as shown in the frieze of any old temple, or note, 
not once but many times, the pose of the dancing figures painted on a Greek vase, 
and you will find that there is never any mistake in rhythm. In the childish figures, 
the movements, however perfect, are those that express the child feeling; the 
paintings of Greek youth have again the motion that belongs to youth and joyousness; 
the older figures, graceful and strong, are still another development of life, and all 
have the absolute rhythmical sequence from which Nature herself never varies. 

Thus the Greek dance, — and this Miss Duncan will tell you, — is not a national or 
an individual expression of rhythm. It is the dance of all times, of the past and of the 
future. It is putting into motion a knowledge of Nature’s ways and of the perfection 
of human physical attainment. It is the dance of all people and all ages — or of none 
— as the races of men open their souls to Nature’s laws and live in her ways, 
embodying her beauty and her truth. 

Such dancing as this is at its best out in the sunlight, with harp and flute and 
woodwind strains; yet so great is the magic of Isadora Duncan’s dancing that, even in 
a modern theatre, she makes you forget that you are hedged in by foolish walls, and 
with music and motion she carries you with her back to wild woods and the god Pan, 
with his flute and dancing nymphs, mad with the sun and the wind and love. 

From the moment the orchestra begins and the folds of a green curtain part, and a 
figure clad in gauze of a sunlit hue or the gray of moonbeams or the azure of pale 
dawn blows past a background that gives the effect of a soft pale cloud-bank, “the 
dull thoughts of today” drop away and the vision is filled with the great, majestic, 
simple beauty of the dawn of years. If the Winged Victory could sway and bend from 
her high pedestal in the Louvre, the motion would be surely the same as that which 
Miss Duncan shows us in the series of dances picturing “Iphigenie en Aulide,” which 
she has created for the music of Gluck. And though Greek in effect, because we are 
accustomed to think of the most perfect dancing as Greek, and because there is no 
lovely frieze of pagan Athens that is not recalled, it is truly the natural dance of the 
world. There is such abundance and splendor of beauty in each different movement 
that the fecund strength of Earth herself, the worship of all gods, the gentle joy of all 
childish hearts, the glad welcome of all lovers, is there. Your heart beats and your 
eyes are moist, and you know that such perfect moments are years apart, even in 
happy lives. And then the figure melts back through the green folds and you 
remember that when Isadora Duncan danced in Paris the great artists and poets, 
unafraid of tears, wept and congratulated each other for such rare joy. It is most 
extraordinary — the impression this woman leaves with you even when the dance is 
over and the stage empty! You fancy a blue dome arching overhead, with glimmering 
stars to catch her eyes and sweet winds blowing all her draperies and flowers growing 
thickly for so light a foot to tread. 

You do not recall a single “step” of all the dancing, for this woman of the hilltops 
has no practiced “stunt” to remember and repeat. And there are no imitators of 
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Isadora Duncan, because, as yet, there have been no other women to give their whole 
lives to seeing clearly what beauty means, to seeking it sincerely, to relinquish all that 
is not in harmony with Nature’s simple, perfect ways. Miss Duncan dances as she 
feels, and so to imitate her dancing would necessitate first of all the work and study 
that would enable one to acquire her quality of calm, lucid thought and serene spirit, 
for one does not put on greatness with a smile after a term of lessons. 

One has heard much of Isadora Duncan since she first danced in New York ten years 
ago in Ethelbert Nevin’s studio at Carnegie Hall. Then she was acclaimed by a few 
appreciative people as doing rare and lovely things, but the full creative significance 
of her work was not realized. Her dances were thought pretty in her way, as 
Carmencita’s were in another, and so on, — not but what Carmencita is a passionate 
delight, but that is another story. Then, with her bits of rose and gray gauze, her 
ideals and her courage, she sailed away to Germany. There, she chanced one night to 
dance in the studio of a popular artist, — Franz Stuck’s, I think, — and instantly the 
art world of Munich went wild over her work. Genius is a rare thing, even in Munich, 
and much appreciated there, and the artists were not slow to recognize an art so great 
that it stretched back to Phidias and reached out to all eternity. 

It was in Munich that Miss Duncan’s dancing was established as a definite, 
significant art; it was also in Germany that she acquired the confidence in her work 
which enabled her to start her school and prepare to perpetuate in “The Dance of the 
Future” the art she had already created and developed. And, if there is to be a dance 
of the future, worthy to be acclaimed as a great art, it must surely spring from this 
sane return to simplicity, beauty and truth. As Miss Duncan has said in her lectures: 
“All other arts have recognized that great art must be nude art. Dancing alone has 
feared the nude.” And yet, dancing has not hesitated to sink into pitiable depths in 
suggesting the nude and in obscene allusions to it. Indeed, many of us have gone so 
far, — especially in dancing, — from all truth and purity that we seek for vulgarity 
through the nude instead of recognizing it as one of the great elements of all supreme 
plastic art. Believing this, as did the Greeks, Miss Duncan has dared to insist upon 
incorporating this element into her art, and so, to the terror of the prude and the 
interest of the vulgar, she dances with limbs bare and uncorseted body draped only 
with blowing gauze, which reveals when she moves every exquisite emotion she has 
trained herself to portray. 

To what extent shall I be misunderstood, — but certainly not by Miss Duncan, — if 
right here I say that, with the exception of her dancing, I know, in the Occident at 
least, no wholly spontaneous expression of the dance impulse except the genuine 
ragtime of our own country? Here, again, is the dance of a simple people made an 
expression of the most primitive emotions, and when done by the negroes themselves 
it is full of the grace of all natural things. It is the true and rhythmic expression of the 
way these people feel about life, and so it has the essential beauty that such an 
expression never fails to hold. 

For five years Miss Duncan studied Beethoven’s Symphony in F before venturing to 
present it to the public. It is an interesting coincidence that Wagner in his “Art-work 
of the Future” has said of this Symphony of Beethoven that it is “the Apotheosis of 
Dance,” and that Miss Duncan should have danced the Symphony for the first time 
before Frau Cosima Wagner. So thrilling, so penetrating is the pulse of this dance that 
it is not difficult to understand how one night when Miss Duncan was dancing in 
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London, Ellen Terry, who was watching the performance for the first time, suddenly 
sprang to her feet, tall and beautiful, turned around to the audience, and exclaimed 
with dramatic earnestness: “Do you realize what you are looking at? Do you 
understand that this is the most incomparably beautiful dancing in the world? Do you 
appreciate what this woman is doing for you — bringing back the lost beauty of the 
old world of art?” It was thus that these two great artists met and that a sincere, 
lasting friendship began. 

And it was even thus that one felt in New York, when, during the first week of this 
“incomparable dancing,” the audience yawned and sneered and mourned for ladies in 
spangles calling for lovers. That it was possible for an artist to dance through such a 
wall of artificial standards and vulgar feeling is a high tribute to the quality of Miss 
Duncan’s courage and intention. Of course, such a situation would not have been 
possible in New York in midwinter, when our poets, painters, sculptors and writers 
are in town at work and play. But fancy the righteous indignation of the person who 
went forth on a warm evening in a Broadway-comic-opera frame of mind to be 
greeted with Gluck and Beethoven and a presentation of beauty so simple that it 
somehow seemed to become quite subtle. Later, toward the end of the engagement, it 
seemed like a personal triumph to the writer when Miss Duncan finally secured an 
ovation from this very audience who, with tears in their eyes, would not leave the 
theatre without encore after encore, more Chopin, more Beethoven, more, again and 
again, of great music allied to the greatest dancing New York has ever known. 

MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


THE DANCE BY ISADORA DUNCAN 

I AM asked to speak upon the “Dance of the Future, ’’ —yet how is it possible? In 
fifty years I may have something to say. Besides I have always found it indiscreet for 
me to speak on my dance. The people who are in sympathy with me understand what I 
am trying to do better than myself; the people who are not in sympathy understand 
better than I why they are not. 

Duncan, Isadora. 

THE DANCE OF THE FUTURE. 

pp. 54-63. 


A WOMAN once asked me why I dance with bare feet and I replied, “Madam, I 
believe in the religion of the beauty of the human foot.” The lady replied, “But I do 
not,” and I said, “Yet you must, Madam, for the expression and intelligence of the 
human foot is one of the greatest triumphs of the evolution of man.” “But,” said the 
lady, “I do not believe in the evolution of man”; at this said I, “My task is at an end. I 
refer you to my most revered teachers, Mr. Charles Darwin and Mr. Ernest Haeckel.” 
“But,” said the lady, “I do not believe in Darwin and Haeckel.” At this point I could 
think of nothing more to say. So you see that to convince people, I am of little value 
and ought not to speak. But I am brought from the seclusion of my study, trembling 
and stammering before a public and told to lecture on the dance of the future. 
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If we seek the real source of the dance, if we go to nature, we find that the dance of 
the future is the dance of the past, the dance of eternity, and has been and will always 
be the same. 

The movement of waves, of winds, of the earth is ever in the same lasting harmony. 
We do not stand on the beach and inquire of the ocean what was its movement in the 
past and what will be its movement in the future. We realize that the movement 
peculiar to its nature is eternal to its nature. The movement of the free animals and 
birds remains always in correspondence to their nature, the necessities and wants of 
that nature, and its correspondence to the earth nature. It is only when you put free 
animals under false restrictions that they lose the power of moving in harmony with 
nature, and adopt a movement expressive of the restrictions placed about them. 

So it has been with civilized man. The movements of the savage, who lived in 
freedom in constant touch with Nature, were unrestricted, natural and beautiful. Only 
the movements of the naked body can be perfectly natural. Man, arrived at the end of 
civilization, will have to return to nakedness, not to the unconscious nakedness of the 
savage, but to the conscious and acknowledged nakedness of the mature Man, whose 
body will be the harmonious expression of his spiritual being. 

And the movements of this Man will be natural and beautiful like those of the free 
animals. 

The movement of the universe concentrating in an individual becomes what is 
termed the will; for example, the movement of the earth, being the concentration of 
surrounding forces, gives to the earth its individuality, its will of movement. So 
creatures of the earth, receiving in turn these concentrating forces in their different 
relations, as transmitted to them through their ancestors and to those by the earth, in 
themselves evolve the movement of individuals which is termed the will. 

The dance should simply be, then, the natural gravitation of this will of the 
individual, which in the end is no more nor less than a human translation of the 
gravitation of the universe. 

The school of the ballet of today, vainly striving again the natural laws of gravitation 
or the natural will of the individual, and working in discord in its form and movement 
with the form and movement of nature, produces a sterile movement which gives no 
birth to future movements, but dies as it is made. 

The expression of the modern school of ballet, wherein each action is an end, and no 
movement, pose or rhythm is successive or can be made to evolve succeeding action, 
is an expression of degeneration, of living death. All the movements of our modern 
ballet school are sterile movements because they are unnatural: their purpose is to 
create the delusion that the law of gravitation does not exist for them. 

The primary or fundamental movements of the new school of the dance must have 
within them the seeds from which will evolve all other movements, each in turn to 
give birth to others in unending sequence of still higher and greater expression, 
thoughts and ideas. 

To those who nevertheless still enjoy the movements, for historical or choreographic 
or whatever other reasons, to those I answer: They see no farther than the skirts and 
tricots. But look - under the skirts, under the tricots are dancing deformed muscles. 
Look still farther - underneath the muscles are deformed bones. A deformed skeleton 
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is dancing before you. This deformation through incorrect dress and incorrect 
movement is the result of the training necessary to the ballet. 

The ballet condemns itself by enforcing the deformation of the beautiful woman’s 
body! No historical, no choreographic reasons can prevail against that! 

It is the mission of all art to express the highest and most beautiful ideals of man. 
What ideal does the ballet express? 

No, the dance was once the most noble of all arts; and it shall be again. From the 
great depth to which it has fallen, it shall be raised. The dancer of the future shall 
attain so great a height that all other arts shall be helped thereby. 

To express what is the most moral, healthful and beautiful in art - this is the mission 
of the dancer, and to this I dedicate my life. 

These flowers before me contain the dream of a dance; it could be named “The light 
falling on white flowers.” A dance that would be a subtle translation of the light and 
the whiteness. So pure, so strong, that people would say: it is a soul we see moving, a 
soul that has reached the light and found the whiteness. We are glad it should move 
so. Through its human medium we have a satisfying sense of movement, of light and 
glad things. Through this human medium, the movement of all nature runs also 
through us, is transmitted to us from the dancer. We feel the movement of light 
intermingled with the thought of whiteness. It is a prayer, this dance; each movement 
reaches in long undulations to the heavens and becomes a part of the eternal rhythm 
of the spheres. 


To find those primary movements for the human body from which shall evolve the 
movements of the future dance in ever-varying, natural, unending sequences, that is 
the duty of the new dancer of today. 

As an example of this, we might take the pose of the Hermes of the Greeks. He is 
represented as flying on the wind. If the artist had pleased to pose his foot in a 
vertical position, he might have done so, as the God, flying on the wind, is not 
touching the earth; but realizing that no movement is true unless suggesting sequence 
of movements, the sculptor placed the Hermes with the ball of his foot resting on the 
wind, giving the movement an eternal quality. 

In the same way I might make an example of each pose and gesture in the thousands 
of figures we have left to us on the Greek vases and bas-reliefs; there is not one 
which in its movement does not presuppose another movement. 

This is because the Greeks were the greatest students of the laws of nature, wherein 
all is the expression of unending, ever-increasing evolution, wherein are no ends and 
no tops. 

Such movements will always have to depend on and correspond to the form that is 
moving. The movements of a beetle correspond to its form. So do those of the horse. 
Even so the movements of the human body must correspond to its form. The dances 
of no two persons should be alike. 

People have thought that so long as one danced in rhythm, the form and design did 
not matter; but no, one must perfectly correspond to the other. The Greeks understood 
this very well. There is a statuette that shows a dancing cupid. It is a child’s dance. 
The movements of the plump little feet and arms are perfectly suited to its form. The 
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sole of the foot rests flat on the ground, a position which might be ugly in a more 
developed person, but is natural in a child trying to keep its balance. One of the legs 
is half raised; if it were outstretched it would irritate us, because the movement would 
be unnatural. There is also a statue of a satyr in a dance that is quite different from 
that of the cupid. His movements are those of a ripe and muscular man. They are in 
perfect harmony with the structure of his body. 

The Greeks in all their painting, sculpture, architecture, literature, dance and tragedy 
evolved their movements from the movement of nature, as we plainly see expressed 
in all representations of the Greek gods, who, being no other than the representatives 
of natural forces, are always designed in a pose expressing the concentration and 
evolution of these forces. This is why the art of the Greeks is not a national or 
characteristic art but has been and will be the art of all humanity for all time. 
Therefore dancing naked upon the earth I naturally fall into Greek positions, for 
Greek positions are only earth positions. 

The noblest in art is the nude. This truth is recognized by all, and followed by 
painters, sculptors and poets; only the dancer has forgotten it, who should most 
remember it, as the instrument of her art is the human body itself. 

Man’s fist conception of beauty is gained from the form and symmetry of the human 
body. The new school of the dance should begin with that movement which is in 
harmony with and will develop the highest form of the human body. 

I intend to work for this dance of the future. I do not know whether I have the 
necessary qualities: I may have neither genius nor talent nor temperament. But I 
know that I have a Will; and will and energy sometimes prove greater than either 
genius or talent or temperament. 

Let me anticipate all that can be said against my qualification for my work, in the 
following little fable: 

The Gods looked down through the glass roof of my studio and Athene said, “She is 
not wise, she is not wise, in fact, she is remarkably stupid.” 

And Demeter looked and said, “She is a weakling; a little thing - not like my deep¬ 
breasted daughters who play in the fields of Eleusis; one can see each rib; she is not 
worthy to dance on my broadwayed Earth.” And Iris looked down and said, “See how 
heavily she moves - does she guess nothing of the swift and gracious movement of a 
winged being?” And Pan looked and said, “What? Does she think she knows aught of 
the movements of my satyrs, splendid ivy-horned fellows who have within them all 
the fragrant life of the woods and waters?” And then Terpsichore gave one scornful 
glance; “And she calls that dancing! Why, her feet move more like the lazy steps of a 
deranged turtle.” 

And all the Gods laughed; but I looked bravely up through the glass roof and said: “0 
ye immortal Gods, who dwell in high Olympus and live on Ambrosia and Honey- 
cakes, and pay no studio rent nor bakers’ bills thereof, do not judge me so scornfully. 
It is true, 0 Athene, that I am not wise, and my head is a rattled institution; but I do 
occasionally read the word of those who have gazed into the infinite blue of rhine 
eyes, and I bow my empty gourd head very humbly before thine altars. And, 0 
Demeter of the Holy Garland,” I continued, “it is true that the beautiful maidens of 
your broad-wayed earth would not admit me of their company; still I have thrown 
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aside my sandals that my feet may touch your life-giving earth more reverently, and I 
have had your sacred Hymn sung before the present day Barbarians, and I have made 
them to listen and to find it good. 

“And, 0 Iris of the golden wings, it is true that mine is but a sluggish movement; 
others of my profession have luted more violently against the laws of gravitation, 
from which laws, 0 glorious one, you are alone exempt. Yet the wind from your 
wings has swept through my poor earthy spirit, and I have often brought prayers to 
your courage-inspiring image. 

“And, 0 Pan, you who were pitiful and gentle to simple Psyche in her wanderings, 
thi nk more kindly of my little attempts to dance in your woody places. 

“And you most exquisite one, Terpsichore, send to me a little comfort and strength 
that I may proclaim your power on Earth during my life; and afterwards, in the 
shadowy Hades, my wistful spirit shall dance dances better yet in thine honour.” 

Then came the voice of Zeus, the Thunderer: 

“Continue your way and rely upon the eternal justice of the immortal Gods; if you 
work well they shall know of it and be pleased thereof.” 

In this sense, then, I intend to work, and if I could find in my dance a few or even one 
single position that the sculptor could transfer into marble so that it might be 
preserved, my work would not have been in vain; this one form would be a gain; it 
would be a first step for the future. My intention is, in due time, to found a school, to 
build a theatre where a hundred little girls shall be trained in my art, which they, in 
their turn, will better. In this school I shall not teach the children to imitate my 
movements, but to make their own. I shall not force them to study certain definite 
movements; I shall help them to develop those movements which are natural to them. 
Whosoever sees the movements of an untaught little child cannot deny that its 
movements are beautiful. They are beautiful because they are natural to the child. 
Even so the movements of the human body may be beautiful in every stage of 
development so long as they are in harmony with that stage and degree of maturity 
which the body has attained. There will always be movements which are the perfect 
expression of that individual body and that individual soul; so we must not force it to 
make movements which are not natural to it but which belong to a school. An 
intelligent child must be astonished to find that in the ballet school it is taught 
movements contrary to all those movements which it would make of its own accord. 

This may seem a question of little importance, a question of differing opinions on the 
ballet and the new dance. But it is a great question. It is not only a question of true 
art, it is a question of race, of the development of the female sex to beauty and health, 
of the return to the original strength and to natural movements of woman’s body. It is 
a question of the development of perfect mothers and the birth of healthy and 
beautiful children. The dancing school of the future is to develop and to show the 
ideal form of wo man. It will be, as it were, a museum of the living beauty of the 
period. 

Travellers coming into a country and seeing the dancers should find in them that 
country’s ideal of the beauty of form and movement. But strangers who today come 
to any country, and there see the dancers of the ballet school, would get a strange 
notion indeed of the ideal of beauty in that country. More than this, dancing like any 
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art of any time should reflect the highest point the spirit of mankind has reached in 
that special period. Does anybody think that the present day ballet school expresses 
this? 

Why are its positions in such contrast to the beautiful positions of the antique 
sculptures which we preserve in our museums and which are constantly presented to 
us as perfect models of ideal beauty? Or have our museums been founded only out of 
historical and archaeological interest, and not for the sake of the beauty of the objects 
which they contain? 

The ideal of beauty of the human body cannot change with fashion but only with 
evolution. Remember the ory of the beautiful sculpture of a Roman girl which was 
discovered under the reign of Pope Innocent VIII, and which by its beauty created 
such a sensation that the men thronged to see it and made pilgrimages to it as to a 
holy shrine, so that the Pope, troubled by the movement which it originated, finally 
had it buried again. 

And here I want to avoid a misunderstanding that might easily arise. From what I 
have said you might conclude that my intention is to return to the dances of the old 
Greeks, or that I think that the dance of the future will be a revival of the antique 
dances or even of those of the primitive tribes. No, the dance of the future will be a 
new movement, a consequence of the entire evolution which mankind has passed 
through. To return to the dances of the Greeks would be as impossible as it is 
unnecessary. We are not Greeks and therefore cannot dance Greek dances. 

But the dance of the future will have to become again a high religious art as it was 
with the Greeks. For art which is not religious is not art, is mere merchandise. 

The dancer of the future will be one whose body and soul have grown so 
harmoniously together that the natural language of that soul will have become the 
movement of the body. The dancer will not belong to a nation but to all humanity. 

She will dance not in the form of nymph, nor fairy, nor coquette, but in the form of 
woman in her greatest and purest expression. She will realize the mission of woman’s 
body and the holiness of all its parts. She will dance the changing life of nature, 
showing how each part is transformed into the other. From all parts of her body shall 
shine radiant intelligence, bringing to the world the message of the thoughts and 
aspirations of thousands of women. She shall dance the freedom of woman. 

Oh, what a field is here awaiting her! Do you not feel that she is near, that she is 
coming, this dancer of the future! She will help womankind to a new knowledge of 
the possible strength and beauty of their bodies, and the relation of their bodies to the 
earth nature and to the children of the future. She will dance the body emerging again 
from centuries of civilized forgetfulness, emerging not in the nudity of primitive man, 
but in a new nakedness, no longer at war with spirituality and intelligence, but joining 
with them in a glorious harmony. 

This is the mission of the dancer of the future. Oh, do you not feel that she is near, do 
you not long for her coming as I do? Let us prepare the place for her. I would build 
for her a temple to await her. Perhaps she is yet unborn, perhaps she is now a little 
child. Perhaps, oh blissful! it may be my holy mission to guide her first steps, to 
watch the progress of her movements day by day until, far outgrowing my poor 
teaching, her movements will become godlike, mirroring in themselves the waves, 
the winds, the movements of growing things, the flight of birds, the passing of 
clouds, and finally the thought of man in his relation to the universe. 
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Oh, she is coming, the dancer of the future: the free spirit, who will inhabit the body 
of new woman; more glorious than any woman that has yet been; more beautiful than 
the Egyptian, than the Greek, the early Italian, than all women of past centuries - the 
highest intelligence in the freest body! 

1902 or 1903. © 1909. 


Modern Dance 

ISADORA DUNCAN 
THE DANCE OF 
THE FUTURE 

A woman once asked me why I dance with bare feet and I replied, “Madame, I 
believe in the religion of the beauty of the human foot.” The lady replied, “But I do 
not,” and I said, “Yet you must, Madam, for the expression and intelligence of the 
human foot is one of the greatest triumphs of the evolution of man.” “But,” said the 
lady, “I do not believe in the evolution of man”; at this said I, “My task is at an end. I 
refer you to my most revered teachers, Mr. Charles Darwin and Mr. Ernst Haeckel.” 
“But,” said the lady, “I do not believe in Darwin and Haeckel” At this point I could 
think of nothing more to say. So you see that to convince people, I am of little value 
and ought not to speak. But I am brought from the seclusion of my study, trembling 
and stammering before a public and told to lecture on the dance of the future. 

If we seek the real source of the dance, if we go to nature, we find that the dance of 
the future is the dance of the past, the dance of eternity, and has been and will always 
be the same. 

The movement of waves, of winds, of the earth is ever in the same lasting harmony. 
We do not stand on the beach and inquire of the ocean what was its movement in the 
past and what will be its movement in the future. We realize that the movement 
peculiar to its nature is eternal to its nature. The movement of the free animals and 
birds remains always in correspondence to their nature, the necessities and wants of 
that nature, and its correspondence to the earth nature. It is only when you put free 
animals under false restrictions that they lose the power of moving in harmony with 
nature, and adopt a movement expressive of the restrictions placed about them. 

So it has been with civilized man. The movements of the savage, who lived in 
freedom in constant touch with Nature, were unrestricted, natural and beautiful. Only 
the movements of the naked body can be perfectly natural. Man, arrived at the end of 
civilization, will have to return to nakedness, not to the unconscious nakedness of the 
savage, but to the conscious and acknowledged nakedness of the mature Man, whose 
body will be the harmonious expression of his spirtual being. 

And the movements of this Man will be natural and beautiful like those of the free 
animals... 

The school of the ballet of today, vainly striving against the natural laws of 
gravitation or the natural will of the individual, and working in discord in its form 
and movement with the form and movement of nature, produces a sterile movement 
which gives no birth to future movements, but dies as it is made. 

The expression of the modern school of ballet, wherein each action is an end, and no 
movement, pose or rhythm is successive or can be made to evolve succeeding action, 
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is an expression of degeneration, of living death. All the movements of our modern 
ballet school are sterile movements because they are unnatural: their purpose is to 
create the delusion that the law of gravitation does not exist for them. 

The primary or fundamental movements of the new school of the dance must have 
within them the seeds from which will evolve all other movements, each in turn to 
give birth to others in unending sequence of still higher and greater expression, 
thoughts and ideas. 

To those who nevertheless still enjoy the movements, for historical or choreographic 
or whatever other reasons, to those I answer: They see no farther than the skirts and 
tricots. But look—under the skirts, under the tricots are dancing deformed muscles. 
Look still farther—underneath the muscles are deformed bones. A deformed skeleton 
is dancing before you. This deformation through incorrect dress and incorrect 
movement is the result of the training necessary to the ballet. 

The ballet condemns itself by enforcing the deformation of the beautiful woman’s 
body! No historical, no choreographic reasons can prevail against that! 

My intention is, in due time, to found a school, to build a theatre where a hundred 
little girls shall be trained in my art, which they, in their turn, will better. In this 
school I shall not teach the children to imitate my movements, but to make their own. 
I shall not force them to study certain definite movements; 

I shall help them to develop those movements which are natural to them. Whosoever 
sees the movements of an untaught little child cannot deny that its movements are 
beautiful. They are beautiful because they are natural to the child. Even so the 
movements of the human body may be beautiful in every stage of development so 
long as they are in harmony with that stage and degree of maturity which the body 
has attained, There will always be movements which are the perfect expression of 
that individual body and that individual soul; so we must not force it to make 
movements which are not natural to it but which belong to a school. An intelligent 
child must be astonished to find that in the ballet school it is taught movements 
contrary to all those movements which it would make of its own accord. 

This may seem a question of little importance, a question of differirrg opinions on 
the ballet and the new dance. But it is a great question. It is not only a question of true 
art, it is a question of race, of the development of the female sex to beauty and 
healthl of the return to the original strength and to natural movements of woman’s 
body. It is a question of the development of perfect mothers and the birth of the 
healthy and beautiful children. The dancing school of the future is to develop and to 
show the ideal form of woman.... 

(1902 or 1903) 


Isadora Duncan “The Dance of the Future” 

I confess that when it was first proposed to me I had a terror of writing this book. 

Not that my life has not been more interesting than any novel and more adventurous 
than any cinema and, if really well written, would not be an epoch-making recital, but 
there's the rub-the writing of it! 

It has taken me years of struggle, hard work and research to learn to make one 
simple gesture, and I know enough about the Art of writing to realise that it would 
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take me again just so many years of concentrated effort to write one simple, beautiful 
sentence. How often have I contended that although one man might toil to the 
Equator and have tremendous exploits with lions and tigers, and try to write about it, 
yet fail, whereas another, who never left his verandah, might write of the killing of 
tigers in their jungles in a way to make his readers feel that he was actually there, 
until they can suffer his agony and apprehension, smell lions and hear the fearful 
approach of the rattle-snake. Nothing seems to exist save in the imagination, and all 
the marvellous things that have happened to me may lose their savour because I do 
not possess the pen of a Cervantes or even of a Casanova. 

Then another thing. How can we write the truth about ourselves? Do we even know 
it? There is the vision our friends have of us; the vision we have of ourselves, and the 
vision our lover has of us. Also the vision our enemies have of us-and all these 
visions are different. I have good reason to know this, because I have had served to 
me with my morning coffee newspaper criticisms that declared I was beautiful as a 
goddess, and that I was a genius, and hardly had I finished smiling contentedly over 
this, than I picked up the next paper and read that I was without any talent, badly 
shaped and a perfect harpy. 

I soon gave up reading criticisms of my work. I could not stipulate that I should only 
be given the good ones, and the bad were too depressing and provocatively 
homicidal. There was a critic in Berlin who pursued me with insults. Among other 
things he said that I was profoundly unmusical. One day I wrote imploring him to 
come and see me and I would convince him of his errors. He came and as he sat 
there, across the tea-table, I harangued him for an hour and a half about my theories 
of visional movement created from music. I noticed that he seemed most prosaic and 
stolid, but what was my uproarious dismay when he produced from his pocket a 
deafaphone and informed me he was quite deaf and even with his instrument could 
hardly hear the orchestra; although he sat in the first row of the stalls! This was the 
man whose views on myself had kept me awake at night! 

So, if at each point of view others see in us a different person how are we to find in 
ourselves yet another personality of whom to write in this book? Is it to be the Chaste 
Madonna, or the Messalina, or the Magdalen, or the Blue Stocking? Where can I find 
the woman of all these adventures? It seems to me there was not one, but hundreds- 
and my soul soaring aloft, not really affected by any of them. 

It has been well said that the first essential in writing about anything is that the writer 
should have no experience of the matter. To write of what one has actually 
experienced in words, is to find that they become most evasive. Memories are less 
tangible than dreams. Indeed, many dreams I have had seem more vivid than my 
actual memories. Life is a dream, and it is well that it is so, or who could survive 
some of its experiences? Such, for instance, as the sinking of the Lusitania. An 
experience like that should leave forever an expression of horror upon the faces of the 
men and women who went through it, whereas we meet them everywhere smiling 
and happy. It is only in romances that people undergo a sudden metamorphosis. In 
real life, even after the most terrible experiences, the main character remains exactly 
the same. Witness the number of Russian princes who, after losing everything they 
possessed, can be seen any evening at Montmartre supping as gaily as ever with 
chorus girls, just as they did before the war. 
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Any woman or man who would write the truth of their lives would write a great 
work. But no one has dared to write the truth of their lives. Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
made this supreme sacrifice for Humanity-to unveil the truth of his soul, his most 
intimate actions and thoughts. The result is a great book. Walt Whitman gave his 
truth to America. At one time his book was forbidden to the mails as an "immoral 
book." This term seems absurd to us now. No woman has ever told the whole truth of 
her life. The autobiographies of most famous women are a series of accounts of the 
outward existence, of petty details and anecdotes which give no realisation of their 
real life. For the great moments of joy or agony they remain strangely silent. 

My Art is just an effort to express the truth of my Being in gesture and movement. It 
has taken me long years to find even one absolutely true movement. Words have a 
different meaning. Before the public which has thronged my representations I have 
had no hesitation. I have given them the most secret impulses of my soul. From the 
first I have only danced my life. As a child I danced the spontaneous joy of growing 
things. As an adolescent, I danced with joy turning to apprehension of the first 
realisation of tragic undercurrents; apprehension of the pitiless brutality and crushing 
progress of life. 

When I was sixteen I danced before an audience without music. At the end some one 
suddenly cried from the audience, "It is Death and the Maiden," and the dance was 
always afterwards called "Death and the Maiden." But that was not my intention, I 
was only endeavouring to express my first knowledge of the underlying tragedy in all 
seemingly joyous manifestation. The dance, according to my comprehension, should 
have been called "Life and the Maiden." 

Later on I danced my struggle with this same life, which the audience had called 
death, and my wresting from it its ephemeral joys. 

Nothing is further from the actual truth of a personality than the hero or heroine of 
the average cinema play or novel. Endowed generally with all the virtues, it would be 
impossible for them to commit a wrong action. Nobility, courage, fortitude, etc. ... 
etc. ...; for him. Purity, sweet temper, etc. ... for her. All the meaner qualities and sin s 
for the villain of the plot and for the "Bad Woman," whereas in reality we know that 
no one is either good or bad. We may not all break the Ten Commandments, but we 
are certainly all capable of it. Within us lurks the breaker of all laws, ready to spring 
out at the first real opportunity. Virtuous people are simply those who have either not 
been tempted sufficiently, because they live in a vegetative state, or because their 
purposes are so concentrated in one direction that they have not had the leisure to 
glance around them. 

I once saw a wonderful film called "The Rail." The theme was that the lives of 
human beings are all as the engine running on a set track. And if the engine jumps the 
track or finds an insurmountable object in its way, there comes disaster. Happy those 
drivers who, seeing a steep descent before them, are not inspired with a diabolical 
impulse to take off all brakes and dash to destruction. 

I have sometimes been asked whether I consider love higher than art, and I have 
replied that I cannot separate them, for the artist is the only lover, he alone has the 
pure vision of beauty, and love is the vision of the soul when it is permitted to gaze 
upon immortal beauty. 

Perhaps one of the most wonderful personalities of our times is Gabriel d'Annunzio, 
and yet he is small and, except when his face lights up, can hardly be called beautiful. 
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But when he talks to one he loves, he is transformed to the likeness of Phoebus 
Apollo himself, and he has won the love of some of the greatest and most beautiful 
women of the day. When D'Annunzio loves a woman, he lifts her spirit from this 
earth to the divine region where Beatrice moves and shines. In turn he transforms 
each woman to a part of the divine essence, he carries her aloft until she believes 
herself really with Beatrice, of whom Dante has sung in immortal strophes. There 
was an epoch in Paris when the cult of D'Annunzio rose to such a height that he was 
loved by all the most famous beauties. At that time he flung over each favourite in 
turn a shining veil. She rose above the heads of ordinary mortals and walked 
surrounded by a strange radiance. But when the caprice of the poet ended, this veil 
vanished, the radiance was eclipsed, and the woman turned again to common clay. 

She herself did not know what had happened to her, but she was conscious of a 
sudden descent to earth, and looking back to the transformation of herself when 
adored by D'Annunzio, she realised that in all her life she would never again find this 
genius of love. Lamenting her fate, she became more and more desolate, until people, 
looking at her, said, "How could D'Annunzio love this commonplace and red-eyed 
woman?" So great a lover was Gabriel d'Annunzio that he could transform the most 
commonplace mortal to the momentary appearance of a celestial being. 

Only one woman in the life of the poet withstood this test. She was the re-incarnation 
of the divine Beatrice herself, and over her D'Annunzio needed to throw no veil. For I 
have always believed that Eleanora Duse was the actual Beatrice of Dante re¬ 
incarnated in our days, and so before her D'Annunzio could only fall upon his knees 
in adoration, which was the unique and beatific experience of his life. In all other 
women he found the material which he himself transmitted; only Eleanora soared 
above him, revealing to him the divine inspiration. 

How little do people know of the power of subtle flattery! To hear oneself praised 
with that magic peculiar to D'Annunzio is, I imagine, something like the experience 
of Eve when she heard the voice of the serpent in Paradise. D'Annunzio can make 
any woman feel that she is the centre of the universe. 

I remember a wonderful walk I had with him in the Fonct. We stopped in our walk 
and there was silence. Then D'Annunzio exclaimed, "Oh, Isadora, it is only possible 
to be alone with you in Nature. All other women destroy the landscape, you alone 
become part of it." (Could any woman resist such homage?) "You are part of the 
trees, the sky, you are the dominating goddess of Nature." 

That was the genius of D'Annunzio. He made each woman feel she was a goddess in 
a different domain. 

Lying here on my bed at the Negresco, I try to analyse this thing that they call 
memory. I feel the heat of the sun of the Midi. I hear the voices of children playing in 
a neighbouring park. I feel the warmth of my own body. I look down on my bare 
legs-stretching them out. The softness of my breasts, my arms that are never still but 
continually waving about in soft undulations, and I realise that for twelve years I have 
been weary, this breast has harboured a never-ending ache, these hands before me 
have been marked with sorrow, and when I am alone these eyes are seldom dry. The 
tears have flowed for twelve years, since that day, twelve years ago, when, lying on 
another couch, I was suddenly awakened by a great cry and, turning, saw L. like a 
man wounded: "The children have been killed." 
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I remember a strange illness came upon me, only in my throat I felt a burning as if I 
had swallowed some live coals. But I could not understand. I spoke to him very 
softly; I tried to calm him; I told him it could not be true. Then other people came, 
but I could not conceive what had happened. Then entered a man with a dark beard. I 
was told he was a Doctor. "It is not true," he said, "I will save them." 

I believed him. I wanted to go with him but people held me back. I know since that 
this was because they did not wish me to know that there was indeed no hope. They 
feared the shock would make me insane, but I was, at that time, lifted to a state of 
exaltation. I saw every one about me weeping, but I did not weep. On the contrary I 
felt an immense desire to console every one. Looking back, it is difficult for me to 
understand my strange state of mind. Was it that I was really in a state of 
clairvoyance, and that I knew that death does not exist-that those two little cold 
images of wax were not my children, but merely their cast-off garments? That the 
souls of my children lived on in radiance, but always lived? Only twice comes that 
cry of the mother which one hears as without one's self-at Birth and at Death-for 
when I felt in mine those little cold hands that would never again press mine in return 
I heard my cries-the same cries as I had heard at their births. Why the same-since one 
is the cry of supreme joy and the other of Sorrow? I do not know why but I know 
they are the same. Is it that in all the Universe there is but one Great Cry containing 
Sorrow, Joy, Ecstasy, Agony, the Mother Cry of Creation? 
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FIRST PROGRAMME 

ISADORA DUNCAN AND WALTER DAM ROSCH 
WITH THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Part I 

SYMPHONY No. 7 IN A Beethoven 

I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 

II. Allegretto 
ITT. Presto 

IV. Allegro con brio 

Miss Duncan dances the second, third and fourth movements. 

This symphony is the Apotheosis of Dance herself; it is the Dance in highest aspect, 
as it were the loftiest deed of bodily motion incorporated an ideal mould of tone 
Melody and Harmony unite around the sturdy bones of Rhythm to firm and fleshy 
human shapes which now with giant limbs agility and now with soft, elastic pliance, 
almost before our very eyes, close up the supple teeming ranks the while now gently, 
now with daring, now serious, now wanton, now pensive and again exulting, the 
deathless strain sounds forth and forth, until in the whirl of delight a kiss of triumph 
seals the last embrace. 

And yet these happy dancers were merely shadowed forth in tones — mere sounds 
that imitated men! Like a second Prometheus, who fashioned men of clay (Thon), 
Beethoven had sought to fashion men of tone. Yet not from “Thon” or Tone, but from 
both substances together, must man, image of life-giving Zeus be made. Were 
Prometheus’ mouldings only offered to the eye so were those of Beethoven only 
offered to the ear. But only where eye and ear confirm each other’s sentience of him 
is the whole artistic man at hand. 

RICHARD WAGNER 
in his "Art-work of the Future" 

(*) In Greek mythology named Thon is a known Egyptian king, who hosted the 
Menelaus and Helen when returning from Troy. The Herodotus writes (B 113) that 
Thon was garrison officer during the reign of King Proteus. 

Mhcc Ay nKan TannyeT BTOpbie, TpeTLii n neTBepTbie uacra. 

3Ta chmcJiohim aBJiaeTca Anocf)eo30M caMoro Tamia; 3to TaHen b caMOM bbicokom 
acneKTe, Kaic 6 bi B03BbimeHHbiH aKT TenecHoro ABmxeHHa bxjhohhji H^eaubHyio 
cfiopMy TOHa MenoflHH n TapMOHnu, odueAHHeHHbix BOKpyr xpenxoro xapxaca 
PnTMa b TBepflbie n MacncTbie HenoBenecxHe cfiopMbi, KOTopbie Tenepb c rnraHTCKon 
jiOBKOCTbio KOHeuHOCTeii n c mutxoh, ynpyron rudicocTbio, nouTu Ha Hanrnx rna3ax, 
HaKpbmaioT no,naTJiHBbie MHorojnoflHbie Maccbi, h to Tenepb mutxo, Tenepb co 
CMejiocTbio, Tenepb cepbe3HO, Tenepb oxcTpaBaramno, Tenepb 3a,nyMHHB0, n CHOBa 
jiHKOBaHne, SeccMepTHbie 3Byxn HanpinxeHHa ^anbrne n flajibine, noxa b Bnxpe 
BocTopra nonenyn TpnyMcfia He 3anenaTbiBaeT nocne^Hee oduaTne. 

H Bee >xe 3th cnacTJinBbie Tamiopbi 6biJin npocTO 3aTeHeHbi ^anxme b tohbx - 
npocTbie 3Byxn, xoTopbie noApa^xann jno^aM! Hoao6ho BTOpOMy npOMeTeio, 
xoTopbiii Bbuiennn mofleii H3 rjinHbi (Thon), EeTxoBeH nonbiTanca BbiJiennTb moflen 
H3 TOHa. TeM He MeHee, He ot "Thon" hjih Tom, a ot o6ohx cydcTaHHHii BMecTe, 
flomxeH 6biTb c^eJiaH nenoBex, o6pa3 acHBHTenbHoro 3eBca. Ebijih nenHbie 
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yrcpamemw IIpOMeTea, .aocTymibi tojibko ana rna3, TaK >Ke 6bijih nonodiibie y 
EeTxoBeHa, tojibko npe.aJiaraeivtL.ie yxy. Ho tojibko TaM, rne rna3 n yxo 
noflKpenaaioT apyr flpyra, ayxoBHaa >kh3hb ecTB BecB xyaoacecTBeHHBiii o6pa3 
HeaoBeKa b nejiOM. 

Pnxapn Baraep 

b ero "ApT-pa6oTBi dyaymero" 

(*) B zpenecKou MiKpojiozuu Thon - u3eecmHbiu ezunemcKuu ijapb, Komopbiu 
npuHiman Me Henan u Eneny npu eo'jepaiifeHiiu U3 Tpou. repodom numem, mno Thon 
6bin ocfmpepoM 2apHU3ona eo epejvin npaenemm Koponn IJpomeyca. 


THE ART W ORK 
OFTHE FUTURE 

AND OTHER WORKS 

WOOER 



Part II 

Espana—Rhapsody Lalo 
ORCHESTRA 

Andante—Cantabile for Strings Tschaikowsky 
Preludes—A major—E minor Chopin 
Valse—G flat major Chopin 
Ma3ypxa—D major Chopin 

SECOND PROGRAMME 

SCENES FROM IPHIGENLA IN AULIS 
By CHRISTOPHER GLUCK 
INTERPRETED BY 

ISADORA DUNCAN AND WALTER DAMROSCH 
WITH THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Part I 

1. OVERTURE Orchestra 
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2. (a) Air Gai 
(b) Lento 

The greeting to Iphigenia upon her arrival in Aulis. 

3. Air Gai Orchestra 

4. (a) Moderato 
(b) Allegro 

The maidens of Chalkis play at ball and knucklebones by the seashore. 

5. Menuetto Orchestra 

6. (a) Allegretto 
(b) Menuetto 
(e) Andante 

(d) Passe Pied 

(e) Air Gai 

The maidens see the Greek fleet in the distance and dance for joy at the sight. 

Part II 

7. (a) Moderato NON-LENTO 

(b) Danse des Esclaves ) Orchestra 

(c) Tambourin 
Part III 

8. (a) Passacaglia ) Orchestra 
(b) Gavotte 

9. Choeur des Pretresses 

10. Danses des Scythes 

11. Musette 

12. (a) Sicilienne 

(b) BACHANNALE 

PROGRAMME NOTE FOR IPHIGENIA IN AULIS 
BY FELIX BOROWSKI 

The dances which Gluck wrote for his “Iphigenia in Aulis” were not the fruit of 
haphazard inspiration, but were composed with a special view to their suitability to 
Greek tragedy. During the rehearsals of the opera, Gaetan Vestris, famous alike for 
his conceit as for his dancing, deplored the fact that no chaconne had been placed at 
the conclusion of the work. “A chaconne!” cried Gluck, “whenever did the Greeks 
dance a chaconne!” “Did they not?” said Vestris “then so much the worse for them!” 
The number of ballets in “Iphigenia” was at least justified by the importance of 
dancing in Greek drama. The Greeks employed this art to interpret and heighten the 
vividness of the story. Every choral song in the drama was accompanied with 
dancing, but it must be remembered that this art meant much more to the Greeks than 
movements of the feet. For it included every kind of gesture, motion, posture, that 
could illustrate the poetry, and the greatest poets — Sophocles, for instance — 
appeared as dancers in the dramas which they wrote. 
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TaHu,ti, KOTOpbie Tjhok Hanucaji gim CBoefi «H(J)HreHHH b Abjih^o) He 6bijih 
njiOAOM BfloxHOBeHH^i 6eccHCTeMHO, ho 6biJiH cocTaBJieHbi c oco6oh TOHKH 3peHH3 
hx npiiro^HOCTH k rpenecKOH Tpare^HH. Bo BpeMfl peneTHUHH onepbi, TaoTaH 
BecTpHC, H3BecTHbiH Tax 3 a ero caMOMHeHne, Kaic h 3 a ero TaHu,bi, Bbipa3HJi 
co)KajieHHe no noBO/iy Toro (J)aKTa, hto hh o^hh naicoHa He 6biJi noMeipeH b KOHu,e 
paSoTbi. «A naKOHa!" Bockjihkhyji Tjhok, "bchkhh pa3, Kor/ia 3to ^ejiajin rpeKH, ohh 
TaHu,eBajiH HaKOHa!" "Pa3Be ohh He TaHpyiOT?" Cxasan BecTpHC, "Tor^a TeM xy>Ke 
,zpia hhx!" 

KojinnecTBO 6ajieTOB b "Th|)HreHHH" 6bino, no KpaHHen Mepe onpaB^aHO 
BajKHOCTbio TaHH,eB b rpenecKOH ApaMbi. TpeKH Hcnojib30BanH 3to HCKyecTBO, 
hto6bi HHTepnpeTHpOBaTb h ycnjiHTb >khboctb paccKa3a. KajK^aa xopOBan necroi b 
ApaMe conpOBOJK/iajiacb TaHpaMH, ho CHe^yeT homhhtb, hto 3to HCKyecTBO 
03Hanano y rpexoB ropa3/io dojibine, neM ^BH)KeHHH hot. J\jik Hero BKJHoneHbi Bee 
BHJTbT >KeCTa, flBH>KeHHH, n03bl, KOTOpbie MOTJIH 6bl HJIJHOCTpHpOBaTb n033HK), H y 
BejiHHaiiHiHx noaTOB - CocJ)OKn, HanpHMep - noHBHJiHCb TaHpopbi b flpaMax, KOTOpbie 
ohh Hamicajiii. 



This book is printed and published by The Forest Press, 15 East Thirty-fourth St., 
New York. It is copyrighted, 1909, by Charles Douville Coburn, New York, Miss 
Duncan’s American representative. The introduction by Mary Fanton Robert is used 
by courtesy of “The Crafsman, ’’ New York. 

The dance, by Isadora Duncan. Duncan, Isadora, 1877-1927. 

TTepeeod: A.TTaHoe. 

—Duncan, Isadora. The Dance. 

—Duncan, Isadora. The Dance of the Future. 
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